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The order for this modern power was entered on June 3, 1940 and the first of the 
twelve locomotives left the Baldwin shop on November 26, 1940. 


The first few locomotives are already operating in fast freight service between 
Hagerstown, Md., and Connellsville, Pa., replacing I-2 Class, 2-10-0 type locomotives, 
over which the new power has demonstrated its superiority by greatly reducing the 
running time consumed in this service, and effecting other economies. 


The installation of these powerful new locomotives marks another forward step 
by this progressive carrier in upholding its reputation for providing fast and 
efficient freight service. 
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INTERLOCKINGS 


ONSOLIDATION of interlockings means the controlling of all 
the functions of two or more interlocking plants from one con- 
trol point, thus eliminating much overhead and maintenance ex- 
pense. Several other advantages result from such consolidations: 
According to a study made of 21 interlocking consolidations, these 
installations show a net average annual saving of 22% per cent; 
in some cases the savings effected paid the cost of installation in 
two years or less. The study also disclosed that such consolidations 
result in greater flexibility in directing trains. 
You, too, undoubtedly have locations on your railroad where 
two or more interlockings might be consolidated with equal 
benefits. Our engineers will be glad to assist in making a survey. 
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AFTER S. 2009 WHAT?: Now that the 
Transportation Act of 1940 has become a 
law, what can the railroads next look for- 
ward to for the improvement of their still- 
unsatisfactory situation? This was the 
question discussed by Judge R. V. Fletcher 
in a Philadelphia speech this week, and re- 
ported in the news pages herein. Mr. 
Fletcher is hopeful of the transport board, 
called for under the 1940 Act, and foresees 
the day when there will be such adjust- 
ment in rates “as will preclude the opera- 
tion of any one transportation agency in a 
field where it does not economically be- 
long.” A revival in confidence in the rail- 
roads’ future, he predicted, would also 
stimulate “a wise but temperate policy of 
consolidations.” Adjustment Board proce- 
dure revision was also another objective 
toward which the carriers are entitled to 
look with expectancy, in the speaker’s 
opinion. 
a 

PARTISAN BUREAUCRATS: Offi- 
cials of the Department of Commerce con- 
tinue their relentless campaign against al- 
leged “trade barriers” to trucks—Propa- 
gandist-in-Chief Truitt having just issued 
an “outline” of the problem, purportedly 
for the information of students. There are, 
of course, some genuine barriers to inter- 
state trade—which ought to be removed, 
but without permitting legitimate taxation 
and police restrictions on trucks to be dis- 
carded with them. 
Commerce bureaucrats had a forthright 
and comprehensive interest in transporta- 
tion—instead of a partisan and particular 
hobby to ride—they would be quite as much 
concerned at conditions which unfairly 
favor pick-and-choose truck transportation 
(to the detriment of a national transporta- 
tion system) as they are to defend their 
pet against any annoyances. 


TRAFFIC UPS & DOWNS: While 
carloadings as a whole in 1940 registered 
a 7 per cent increase—some commodities 
showed significantly lower loadings. Grain 
and its products were down 5% per cent, 


‘1. c. 1. was down 2 per cent, livestock was 


down 1%. Miscellaneous freight was up 8 
per cent, coal 12 per cent, forest products 
1314 per cent, coke 324% per cent and ore 
33 per cent. Actual figures of the increases 
and decreases are revealed in a short edi- 
torial herein. 
e@ 
TRAIN LIMIT UPHELD: A three- 
judge federal court in Oklahoma has re- 
fused to find that state’s 70-car train-limit 
bill unconstitutional, the judges dividing 
2 to 1. Meantime the Missouri Pacific has 
been denied a federal injunction against the 
enforcement of Nebraska’s “full” crew 
law. Supporters of this kind of legisla- 
tion, presumably, have not heard of Adolf 
Hitler or of France and the implications 
of Hitler’s existence on the future of na- 
tions which pass laws to hamper their pro- 
ductive efficiency. 
2 

BIDDING FOR BONDS?: A hint that 
the I. C. C. may soon require competitive 
bidding on guaranteed issues of bonds of 
terminal companies “and other compara- 
tively simple situations” has been given by 


If the Department of- 





The Week at a Glanee 


Chairman Eastman in a letter to Otis & 
Co., Cleveland investment firm. The Cleve- 
land firm had previously written to the 
Commission strongly urging the competi- 
tive bidding requirement for other railroad 
securities—a provision long in force with 
respect to equipment issues. 
» 


OUR PATRIOTIC TRUCKERS: The 
truck boys seem inclined to mix a certain 
modicum of self-interest in with their 
patriotism. Witness four recent “defense 
activities” announced by the truckers’ or- 
ganization: (1) a standard identification 
document for truck drivers (presumably 
to safeguard against enemy agents gaining 
access to industrial plants in the guise of 
truck drivers) ; (2) appointment of a com- 
mittee to solicit contributions for “rolling 
kitchens” for Britain; (3) a survey of new 
equipment requirements (to gear the in- 
dustry’s service to defense needs) ; (4) an 
endeavor to enlist the state department’s 
assistance in getting “reciprocity” for U. S. 
trucks in Canada. That No. 4 is a model 
of the kind of selflessness which has used 
“national defense” as an argument against 
legitimate truck taxation and regulation, 
anathematized as “trade barriers.” 
38 


“CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS”: The de- 
velopment of “class consciousness” (i. e., 
class antagonisms) in America at a time 
when the country never stood in graver 
need of national unity is strikingly revealed 
by a writer in the current Saturday Eve- 
ning Post—which describes its survey as a 
“post mortem” on the recent national elec- 
tion. The writer’s investigation. corrobo- 
rates that of other observers that the vote 
in the recent election was determined, to 
a large extent, by the economic “class” the 
voter felt himself to be in; with railroad 
employees (whose earnings put them in 
the “higher brackets”) nevertheless, elect- 
ing themselves members of the “prole- 
tariat.” 

3 
SKYLIGHT BUILT TOLAST: Sheet 
copper enclosure of all structural members 
subject to corrosion was adopted by the 
C. P. R. in renewing the skylight over the 
concourse in its passenger terminal at 
Montreal, described herein. Panes were 
used of sufficient proportions to minimize 
breakage—and provision was made for 
snow removal and for cleaning off conden- 
sation on the panes—in a structure which 
is the largest of its kind in Canada. 

) 
ICY IN EAST: A peculiar effect of the 
rain and sleet storm last week in New 
York was the freezing of pantagraphs of 
D. L. & W. multiple-unit cars as they 
stood in the station at Hoboken. The trains 
got power to move out of the station all 
right, but, outside the station where the 
wire was higher, the pantagraphs refused 
to bridge the gap. 


FAVOR “FULL” CREWS?: Now that 
there is some union disposition to defend 
employees discharged for being drunk on 
duty, the phrase “full crew law” takes on 
added meaning as an item on the unions’ 
agenda. 
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R. R. HAS MOVIE DEPT: The New 
York Central has established a motion pic- 
ture bureau in its public relations depart- 
ment—the job of which will be to produce 
films for use in employee education and 
safety campaigns and for general public 
relations purposes. 

a 
WN. MD. 4-6-6-4’s: The twelve new 
single-expansion articulated freight engines 
of the Western Maryland are described and 
illustrated elsewhere in these pages. The 
locomotives are operating between Hagers- 
town and Connellsville, 171 miles, with a 
maximum grade of 1.75 per cent—in re- 
placement of 2-10-0 engines, with which 
this run was divided into two districts. 

) 
RUTLAND DIAGNOSIS: An expe- 
rienced short line railroad officer, employed 
to give expert advice on the serious situa- 
tion of the bankrupt Rutland, has recom- 
mended that it curtail its services and cease 
endeavoring to maintain a volume and a 
standard of service which its revenues do 
not permit. The adviser recommended 
against a proposed wage reduction on the 
grounds that it probably could not be made 
to stick in view of rising wages in other 
industries. 

a 
MAIL BY HIGHWAY: Sorting mail in 
large bus-type trucks, just as the postal 
clerks do in railway mail cars, is an in- 
novation announced by the Post Office De- 
partment to improve the mail service in 
areas not adequately served by rail. The 
initial installation of the new equipment 
will be on the Washington, D. C.-Harrison- 
burg, Va., route (140 miles). No com- 
petition with railroads is said to be con- 
templated—the new service to be used only 
where railway schedules have been aban- 
doned or are non-existent. 

a 
ECONOMIC INFO.: Advancement in 
the railroad business used to depend almost 
entirely upon the ability and energy of a 
railroader in doing his every-day job. But 
dumb and unfriendly acts by shippers and 
others to the railroads can now (by traffic 
diversion) spoil as many opportunities for 
promotion as the railroad industry itself 
can provide. The leading editorial herein 
goes into this situation and suggests that 
railway managers in their own interest 
could afford to spend more time than many 
of them do in acquiring current economic 
information and in making the contacts 
upon which their future and that of the 
railroads depends. A specific suggestion is 
made as to how this information and these 
contacts may be acquired. 

7 
INSIDE ON CHI. BOARD: A 642- 
page volume has been issued by Executive 
Secretary Jones of the Eastern Railways’ 
Information Bureau on the procedure and 
practices of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board. The bulk of the work's con- 
tent is the testimony given to the Attorney 
General’s committee investigating adminis- 
trative—and it is thus an invaluable and 
official source book on this weirdest of all 
federal agencies; and one which will flab- 


_bergast all scholars, once their always- 


tardy attention is directed to it. 
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Is Current Economic Information 
A Proper Managerial Concern? 


The purpose of Railway Age is practical, not theo- 
retical. Our job is to give our readers the best in- 
formation we can obtain to help them do a constantly 
better job of running the railroads. When we touch 
on questions of policy which, at first sight, may appear 
to be rather general and not closely connected with the 
conventional duties of every-day railroad operation, it 
is not due to lack of concern with practical problems, 
but because such questions of policy have taken on 
practical importance. 


What Is the Route to Promotion? 


Consider, for instance, an able and alert railroad man 
who is today a superintendent and who hopes, ten years 
from now, to be a general manager or operating vice- 
president. What things are going to help him realize 
that ambition and what are apt to thwart it? If this 
question had been asked twenty or thirty years ago the 
answer would have been that the fulfillment of the 
man’s ambitions depended almost entirely upon his own 
ability and diligence in doing the practical day-to-day 
job of moving trains at a minimum of delay and ex- 
pense. But today this able and ambitious superintendent 
may do a good practical operating job and still find his 
hopes of promotion stifled by a combination of taxing, 
union labor and industrial traffic policies which tend to 
dry up railroad traffic. 

The answers to the questions of public, shipper and 
labor relations which can prevent the railroads from 
shriveling up in their traffic and opportunities for pro- 
motion are just as practical for the alert and resource- 
ful railroader as anything he can learn about improved 
operating methods. The interests of the railroad in- 


dustry and its personnel are no more to be advanced 
by neglecting these considerations than by careless 
operating practices or failure to employ sound technical 
procedures. 

Our concern that the railroads should be operated 
today, as never before, in conscious and well-advertised 





harmony with the time-tested principles of free enter- 
prise arises from the conviction, grounded in observa- 
tion and study, that unless these principles are revived 
and given greater loyalty than they command today, the 
railroads are destined for progressive impoverishment 
and government ownership, with injury to all railroad 
men. To prevent that outcome is surely just as prac- 
tical a job for the alert railroad officer as moving the 
trains on time from day ‘to day. 

We reach this conclusion from the fact (1) that rail- 
way rivals, as shown in the latest I. C. C. report, are 
continuing to make inroads on railroad traffic; (2) 
that the primary cause of these inroads is the growth 
of socialized transportation; and (3) that the develop- 
ment of socialized transportation is being brought on, 
not by avowed socialists, but by hypocritical politicians 
and business men who are violating the principles of 
free enterprise in which they profess to believe. These 
business violators of free enterprise principles in trans- 
portation are themselves suffering from inroads of 
socialization—and many of them are quite terrified 
about it. As a consequence, events are at a crucial 
point where an energetic effort to bring business men 
to a renunciation of socialism in transportation would 
quite likely meet with considerable success. But rail- 
road men cannot make this effort unless they them- 
selves are well grounded in enterprise principles, and 
amply supplied with economic ammunition. 


How to Avoid Government Ownership 


The need for accurate and comprehensive economic 
information, and for an understanding of the principles 
in accordance with which the private enterprise system 
must be conducted to be successful, is, in fact, now so 
widespread in this country as to be almost universal. 
This need is constantly shown, not only by the way 
in which the private enterprise system is misrepre- 
sented by those avowedly trying to destroy it, but 
almost equally by the way in which, in large part, it 
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is conducted and defended by those professedly trying 
to save it. Its most vital need today is managers and 
defenders who have really studied it, and who con- 
tinue studying it constantly. But where shall they 
turn for the information necessary to such study? 

The rest of this editorial is going to sound like a 
boost for a particular organization, and one that thus 
far has been mainly outside the railroad field. But we 
won’t care to how many it sounds that way if we can 
contribute toward stimulating the participation in the 
study of the broader economic problems of the country 
by railroad men which we believe has become essential 
to the welfare of the railroad industry and everybody 
connected with it. 

The best source of practical economic information in 
this country at present—and also of education and in- 
spiration in the principles of free enterprise—is the 
National Industrial Conference Board. The latest an- 
nual report of this Board discloses that only ten railroad 
companies are affiliated with it. For the good of the 
railroad industry and every one in it, that number could, 
in our opinion, be profitably enlarged. 

The Board through its frequent highly-practical pub- 
lications keeps its associates fully informed of the 
economic facts which they need for wise managerial 
decisions in this period of rapid change. Furthermore, 
at meetings held monthly in New York, except in the 
summer, affiliates of the Board are given the oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with hundreds of alert execu- 
tives from all lines of industry; and to hear “off the 
record” discussions by the country’s leading economic 
and governmental authorities on current or prospective 
events which are of the utmost practical importance to 
all business leaders. In regular attendance at these 
meetings, among others, have been H. S. Palmer, presi- 
dent of the New Haven, and J. F. Deasy, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania—who, if asked, would probably be 
glad to give other railroad men a first-hand opinion on 
the value of these meetings to them. 


In Union There Is Strength 


The failure of a larger number of railroads thus far 
to become affiliated with the Board in its constructive 
service is doubtless ascribable to the fact that, not being 
a commercial enterprise operated for profit, the Board 
has made little effort to “sell” itself. But other indus- 
tries, in growing numbers each year, have discovered 
this useful organization, and have made its list of 1,700 
affiliates look almost like “Who’s Who in American 
Industry.” Railway Age, incidentally, is not beholden 
to the Board in any way. What is written here is put 
down solely to give our railway readers information 
upon which, in our opinion, they may act to their 
advantage. 

The service of printed information and personal con- 
tact which the Board affords would seem to make a 
particular appeal to at least the following categories of 
railroad officers: (1) chief executives, (2) accounting 
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and financial officers, (3) personnel men, (4) purchas- 
ing officers, (5) public relations men, and (6) operat- 
ing officers. The weekly and monthly publications of 
the board are as prompt and reliable a source as exists 
for current information on trends in business and indus- 
try generally (as well as information on specific indus- 
tries). Each week the subscriber receives a “desk 
sheet” giving the up-to-date figures on business trends. 
Each month there is the “economic record” and reports 
on the inventory situation in the whole of industry 
(which information should be of great interest to traffic 
and purchasing departments), the federal fiscal situa- 
tion, changes in the cost of living for the country as a 
whole and in 56 industrial centers, trends of wages and 
hours in 25 leading industries, new orders and ship- 
ments of leading industries, a survey of opinion on 
business conditions (from 250 industrial executives). 
In addition, the board is issuing current reports on the 
development of national defense activity, broken down 
geographically. The bulletins issued on this subject 
alone would probably, every one of them, convey in- 
formation of great significance to traffic, operating and 
purchasing departments. 


Facts Needed for Wise Managerial Decisions 


Besides such immediately practical reports, of a 
strictly bread-and-butter character, the board’s publica- 
tions cover completely all the economic data needed 
for research men and analysts, including such basic data 
as national income and its distribution, the cost of 
government and taxation, wage rates, unemployment, 
labor productivity and the like. The organization’s 
annual “Economic Almanac” is the most convenient 
and comprehensive compendium of basic economic sta- 
tistical information available. 

The foregoing is far from a complete catalog of the 
publications the affiliates of the Board receive regularly ; 
it is intended only to suggest the variety. Moreover, 
any questions involving economic information not readily 
answered in regular publications may be put to the 
staff of the Board for individual answers. Of particular 
interest to operating and personnel officers, probably, 
would be the monthly reports given in the “Manage- 
ment Record”—information on employee selection and 
training, on industrial relations, on incentive payments 
and other personnel problems—all of a completeness 
probably not available elsewhere. 

There could hardly be a better place for railroad men 
to make contacts with the executives of other indus- 
tries (1. e., the customers of the railroads) than at the 
meetings which are held in New York every month 
during the year, except in summer. Aside from these 
contacts, the topics discussed and the speakers are of 
a caliber which some of the country’s ablest industrial 
executives have found are worthy of their time. In 
the words of the Board’s annual report: “The funda- 
mental principle which the enterprise organization 
must seek to follow, and the imperative responsibility 
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which rests on its management, are summed up in the 
ancient adage, ‘Discover how, and do it yourself.’”’ 
As an example of the range of subject matter cov- 
ered at these meetings may be mentioned the following 
topics which were among those discussed at last year’s 
sessions: The Business Outlook (two meetings), Re- 
construction of Security Markets, Labor Policies and 
Productivity, Railroad Rehabilitation, Employment 
Stabilization, Improvement of Employer-Employee Re- 
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lations, Utility Problems, Patent Policies and Inven- 
tion. In addition, a separate series of meetings is held 
for personnel officers devoted to a discussion of such 
practical problems of industrial relations as “The Chal- 
lenge of the Foremen’s Union: Wherein Has Manage- 
ment Failed In Its Treatment of Its Foremen?’—to 
take one example from last year’s sessions. 

Among the speakers who have addressed these as- 
semblies during the past year are Dr. Lionel Edie, the 





The fear was expressed at the beginning of motor 
carrier regulation that the I. C. C., having until 
then regulated only railroads, would be “railroad- 
minded” and, because of this, that it might treat 
trucks prejudicially and railroads preferentially in 
the administration of the law. 


In view of what has happened since those days, 
it is difficult to recall that, at that time, the organ- 
ized for-hire motor carriers were most vocal in their 
insistence that motor carrier regulation should “pre- 
serve for the public the economies and flexibility of 
motor transportation.’”’* 


Shortly after enactment of the Motor Carrier 
Act, 1935, the organized for-hire motor carriers an- 
nounced their intention to revise their classification 
and rate structure to reflect the “inherent advan- 
tages and economies” of highway transportation. 
At the same time, their emissaries, individually and 
collectively, were making overtures to the railroads 
—promising to bring their low rates up to, and 
to adopt, the rail basis. Later they announced that, 
due to lack of time, they would be unable to file a 
classification and rate structure initially that would 
reflect the advantages and economies of highway 
transportation ; they would have to begin by copy- 
ing the rail basis; but they had appointed a commit- 
tee to modernize and streamline their classification 
and rate structure. That was in 1935. 


Shortly thereafter they were reminded of the 
obligation they assumed; and then and each time 
thereafter that they have been reminded, they have 
graciously appointed a committee and promised 
again. 

There was only one important operator in the 
group who took this obligation seriously (outside of 
certain New England carriers). He made good on 
his promise, but his colleagues fixed his wagon for 
him. The upshot of this was an agreement whereby 
this conscientious operator was led to join other 
operators in their rates temporarily—pending the 
determination, by a committee to be appointed, of 
a classification and rate structure. 

The enthusiasm of the dominant operators for an 
“inherent advantages” rate structure had by now 
reached the vanishing point. Central Territory car- 
riers employed counsel, who had previous experi- 
ence with the railroads and with the Federal Co- 
ordinator, to institute a proceeding before the Com- 





* Testimony of H. D. Horton, Vice-President, American Trucking 
Associations, Incorporated, before the House Committee on Inter- 
ommerce, 74th Congress. 
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Tenacious Pick-and-Choosers 


mission to have the existing truck rate structure 
declared the lawful minimum as an emergency— 
while the operators were continuing to strive 
towards their originally-announced intention. This 
resulted in a temporary minimum rate order (M. C. 
21) that (your observer doubts) has adequate 
statutory or constitutional justification. 

That was more than two years ago. 
gency is still on. 


Now the motor truck “pick and choose” status is 
threatened by the railroads’ proposal to publish 
what, in essence, is the Federal Co-ordinator’s 
recommended merchandise rate structure. The net 
results are the same, the only difference being that 
the railroad proposal is less revolutionary and more 
practical than the Co-ordinator’s report. 


Now the truckers’ counsel in M. C. 21, formerly 
as an aid to the Co-ordinator very much in favor 
of a modernized rate structure, has again been re- 
tained by the motor carriers who find much to their 
liking in the status quo. 


The motor carriers’ new proposals include: (1) 
to publish rail classification and rates wherever they 
have heretofore failed to keep their promise to the 
railroads to do so; (2) to request suspension of the 
railroad proposals; (3) to make no further reduc- 
tions; (4) (and here’s the old chromo again—now 
5 years old) “That a committee be appointed to 
study and report to the board a suggested rate and 
classification structure for motor carriers.” 


The eminent counsel defending the truckers’ in- ~- 
teresting proposals previously recommended, sub- 
stantially, the present railroad proposals when he 
was connected with the Federal Co-ordinator, and 
prior to that he had this to say about the railroad 
classification : 


The emer- 


“The railroad classification comprises 700 pages of un- 
intelligible jargon which no layman understands and about 
which no two experts can agree. It is a modern Dooms- 
day Book. It discourages 1. c. 1. traffic by its lack of in- 
telligence, its illogical ratings, as well as its illiberal pack- 
ing requirements.” 


We have no criticism of the learned counsel for 
accepting his present employment, because a man 
before the bar is entitled to counsel irrespective of 
the merits of his cause. We may be pardoned, how- 
ever, for preferring to the views he now upholds 
the opinion he expressed when he was with the 
railroads and admonishing his own—and when in 
the Federal Co-ordinators employ he was beholden 
to no client save the public interest. 
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well-known business economist; David Lawrence, 
newspaper columnist ; Chairman Eastman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; Carl Snyder, author of 
“Capitalism the Creator”; Otto S. Beyer and W. M. 
Leiserson, mediation board members ; Thurman Arnold, 
assistant attorney-general; Kenneth Condit, dean of 
engineering, Princeton University ; Professor Leo Wol- 
man, the labor authority; Donald Richberg; W. A. 
Harriman, chairman of the Union Pacific; A. P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman of General Motors; A. A. Berle, Jr., 
assistant secretary of state; David Lilienthal of the 
T. V. A.; Marriner Eccles, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. There were scores of others, most of 
whose names or connections are nationally known. 


No Problem Is More Practical, or 
More Urgent, Than This 


A rededication to the principles of free enterprise 
(which implies, of course, an understanding of these 
principles and the economic facts to which they must 
be applied) is an imperative need of American industry 
today—if, somehow, it is to stem the advance of social- 
ization. For reasons given in the opening paragraphs 
of this article, the railroads stand in immediate and 
urgent need of a revival of these principles. The Con- 
ference Board provides the best available meeting 
ground where defenders of these principles can gather 
together to educate each other—and where they can get 
the ammunition of fact and inspiration which they must 
have to win this battle. 

There are, to be sure, other sources of economic in- 
formation—the United States government, for example. 
But the government agencies are not as close to the 
needs of industrial management as the Conference 
Board is—and, furthermore, it is hazardous for busi- 


ness and industry to rely too deeply on information 


supplied by government bureaus, some of which are 
staffed by people who are the enemies of free enterprise 
and are seeking to put it in chains. There are also 
various trade and commercial associations where busi- 
ness and industrial management may foregather with 
others of their kind—but many of these have particular 
axes to grind. None that we know of has a purely 
educational and scientific (as contrasted with propa- 
gandistic or political) purpose. 


Not Just Cold Facts, But Enthusiasm Too 


So much for purely factual information—but cold 
facts alone are not enough. Free enterprise is a way 
of life, and a way of life implies factors of enthusiasm 
and spirit. As a source of inspiration as well as of 
fact, the Conference Board is fortunate in the man who 
heads it, Dr. Virgil Jordan, one of the country’s ablest 
economists. There are many economists, perhaps a 
majority, who are specialists in one narrow field and 
are no more fitted to give advice on broad economic 
policy than a competent roundhouse foreman would be 
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to run an entire railroad. Dr. Jordan is not that kind 
of an economist. He sees economic policies in their 
larger national significance as clearly as any man in 
the country; and what is just as important, he is not 
afraid to speak his mind. Furthermore (which is 
mighty significant in view of the railroads’ particular 
interest in socialistic inroads into transportation), Dr. 
Jordan is just as critical of selfish and anti-social 
behavior by business as he is of the same behavior by 
any other groups in the community. The following is 
quoted from his annual report: 

“A healthy, creative community life cannot be nourished on 
an enterprise organization in which labor, employers, investors 
or consumers are supported by subsidies, taxes, tariffs, or spe- 
cial political protection. Pious public protests from the enter- 
prise organization, its leaders and associations against political 
exploitation and parasitism will never be persuasive so long 
as any part of it privately depends upon or profits by the 
process. Business or labor expediency is the same bottomless 
pit as political expediency.” 

In sum—the railroad officer who spends a few hours 
a month keeping up-to-date on Conference Board pub- 
lications and in attending its meetings is being just as 
practical as he is when he tussles with specific problems 
on his own property. In both activities he is equally at 
work in promoting the interests of his company, his 
industry and himself—and, incidentally, of his country’s 
security and future prosperity. 


Where Business Has 
Increased and Decreased 


Figures of revenue carloadings by general commodity 
groups for the complete year 1940 are highly illumina- 
tive in their disclosure of the industries in which the 
current upturn in business has occurred ‘and has not 
occurred. Showing an over-all increase of more than 
seven per cent above 1939, the detailed figures range 
from a reduction of almost six per cent to gains of 
substantially one-third. 

Decreases in volume, as compared with 1939, were 
reported for three commodity groups in 1940, these de- 
creases amounting to 5.5 per cent in the carloadings of 
grain and grain products; to 1.9 per cent in merchan- 
dise loadings ; and to 1.3 per cent in live stock. In ag- 
gregates, rather than relatives, the reductions amounted 
to 105,910 cars of grain and grain products; to 151,525 
cars of merchandise; and to 8,748 cars of live stock. 

These reductions were more than offset, however, by 
gains in carloadings of eight per cent in miscellaneous 
freight; of 11.9 per cent in coal; of 13.6 per cent in 
forest products; of 32.6 per cent in coke; and of 32.8 
per cent in ore. The marked improvement in the steel 
industry is clearly indicated in the latter two figures. 
The actual increases amounted to 135,042 cars of coke; 
to 215,865 cars of forest products; to 530,339 cars of 
ore; to 721,549 cars of coal; and to 1,105,499 cars of 
miscellaneous freight. 
















One of 12 Western Maryland Freight Locomotives Being Delivered by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


High-Capacity Freight Locomo- 
tives For Western Maryland 


4-6-6-4 type replaces 2-10-0 locomotives between 
Hagerstown, Md., and Connellsville, Pa. 


HE Western Maryland is now placing in service 
“i twelve 4-6-6-4 single-expansion articulated freight 
locomotives which are being built by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. The tractive force of these locomo- 
tives is 95,500 Ib.; the driving wheels are 69 in. in 
diameter ; they have a combined heating surface of 5,770 
sq. ft. and carry a working pressure of 250 Ib. per sq. in. 
The four cylinders are 22 in. diameter by 32 in. stroke. 
The locomotives are operating between Hagerstown, 
Md., and Connellsville, Pa., over a line 171.4 miles long. 
As the profile shows, the line over which the new loco- 
motives will operate is one of severe grades, particularly 
in the westerly direction. From Hagerstown to the sum- 
mit of the long 1.75 per cent grade, 103 miles to the west, 
there is a difference of elevation of about 2,875 ft. East- 
bound from Connellsville the grade is not so severe. It 
is a steady climb, however, and there is a difference of 
elevation between Connellsville and the summit of over 
2,100 ft. in about 68 miles. In this direction, the most 
severe grade is seven miles of 1.1 per cent approaching 
Hagerstown. 

The freight service on this line has been operated with 
locomotives of the 2-10-0 type which were built by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1927. These locomotives 
carry heavy driving-wheel loads and, with a working 
pressure of 240 Ib. per sq. in., develop a tractive force of 
96,300 Ib. For them the line was divided into two dis- 
tricts which terminated at Cumberland, Md., 80 miles 
from Hagerstown and 91.4 miles from Connellsville. The 
new articulated locomotives are being operated between 
Hagerstown and Connellsville, thus effecting a decrease 
in the number of locomotives which have to be assigned 
to this service. 

Not enough of the new locomotives have yet been 
placed in service to permit a complete study of scheduled 
speeds and other aspects of their operation. Test runs 
which have so far been made with those already deliv- 
ered, however, indicate that they will effect a considerable 
reduction in running time and fuel cost and that they 
will permit the handling of trains of considerably greater 
tonnage. The locomotives are being operated at speeds 
of 50 m. p. h. 

The boiler is straight top in form with three barrel 


courses. The barrel and wrapper sheets are of silico- 
manganese steel. The inside dimensions at the mud ring 


are 17 ft. 8% in. by 8 ft. 101%4 in. The grate area is lim- 
ited to 118.8 sq. ft. by the insertion of a Gaines wall 
which cuts off at the front end about 4 ft. 3 in. of the 
length inside the mud ring. 
plate and stiffening angles. 

Each of the Duplex Thermic syphons in the firebox has 


This area is closed with a 
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Condensed Profile of the Western Maryland Line Over Which the New Locomotives Are Operating 


The Cab Interior 





— 


two connections to the water space. All of the rear con- 
nections are through the throat sheet. The forward con- 
nection of the middle syphon is through the bottom of 
the combustion chamber ; that of each of the side syphons 
is through a side sheet of the firebox. The combustion- 
chamber syphons, which alternate in lateral spacing with 
those in the firebox, connect through the bottom of the 
combustion chamber. 

The firebox and combustion chamber are of welded 
construction. The firebox sheets are single riveted to 
the mud ring and the bottom edges of both the inside and 
outside sheets are seal welded all around. The vertical 
wrapper-sheet seams are also seal welded 12 in. up from 
the bottom. 

The front tube sheet is in two parts—the tube sheet 
proper, which is a flat disc, and a separate rectangular 
ring in lieu of a flange. The ring is single riveted to 
the shell and against the inside edge is placed the tube- 
sheet disc, which is secured to the ring by a single vee 
weld applied in the angle between the two sheets on the 
smokebox side. 

The flat surface on the tube sheet beyond the bound- 
aries of the tube layout is supported by gussets of %4-in. 
plate welded to the front of the tube sheet and to the tube- 
sheet ring. These gussets are shown in one of the cross- 
sections of the locomotive. The drypipe ring is combined 
with the four center rows of tube-sheet brace lugs in a 
single steel casting. The usual tee-section attachments are 
applied for the three outside rows of braces on each side. 

Aside from the first four transverse rows at the front, 
which are Alco expansion stays, the crown stays are 
threaded and riveted. Alco flexible stays are applied 
on the side back head and throat sheets in the breakage 
zones and at the connection between crown and side 
sheets on the combustion chamber. Flannery flexible 
bolts are applied around the lower half of the combustion 
chamber. 


Senna 








The Boilers of the Western Maryland Locomotives Have Large Fireboxes and Combustion Chambers and 23-Ft. Tubes 
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The superheater is Type A with the American multiple 
throttle in the header. ‘There is a Tangential steam 
dryer in the dome. The feedwater heater is the Worth- 
ington Type 614 SA with a capacity of 14,000 gallons per 
hour. A Hancock Type KNL injector will supply up to 
11,000 gallons an hour. Included in the boiler equip- 
ment is a Barco low-water alarm. 

The grates are the Hulson tuyere type. Coal is fired 
by the Standard HT type stoker with the engine mounted 
in the tender. 


Running Gear 


The foundations of the front and rear engines of this 
locomotive are Commonwealth steel bed castings. Cyl- 
inders and back cylinder heads are integral parts of these 
castings. The articulation hinge, located in the front end 
of the rear bed casting in line with the transverse center 
line of the cylinders, is of the universal type. A separate 
hinge casting is pin connected about a horizontal axis at 
the rear end of the front bed casting and the vertical 
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driving boxes and in the trailing-truck boxes. The pump 
of the driving-journal lubricator is actuated by contact 
rods, the ends of which project beyond the end of the 
cellar and bear against the hub of the wheel. The pump 
keeps a distributing pad which bears against the under 
side of the journal flooded with oil while the locomotive 
is operating. The pump of the trailer journal lubricator 
is operated by arms, the ends of which bear against the 
end of the axle. This is the same method of operation 
employed in the A. A. R. type used on the tender. 

The piston heads are of forged steel and are fitted with 
Koppers American sectional cylinder packing of re- 
strained sectional cast-iron and bronze flanged rings. The 
crosshead and guide have multiple bearing surfaces. The 
crosshead gib is of extruded aluminum. The main and 
side rods are annealed carbon steel. There are no grease 
cups on the rods. Grease lubrication is applied through 
the hollow-bored crank pins with pressure fittings in 
the ends. 

The counterbalancing of these locomotives is such that 
at diametral speed the dynamic augment is 5,135 Ib. per 





The Running Gear of the Rear Unit 


hinge-pin is fitted with a ball bearing in the hinge 
casting, 

The driving wheels are Baldwin disc type of high- 
tensile steel. The driving journal boxes are cast steel 
with bronze crown bearings. The shoe-and-wedge fits 
and the hub faces of the driving box are bronze. The 
former are poured on, while the hub faces are %-in. of 
welded metal. 

_ The engine truck is a four-wheel Commonwealth de- 
sign with inside bearings and rocker-supported swing 
bolster. The wheels and axles are A. S. F. roller-bearing 
units, The trailer truck is a Commonwealth four-wheel 
Delta type, with outside journal bearings of bronze. 

Hennessy journal-box lubricators are installed in all 


wheel. In determining the weight of reciprocating parts 
the rotating portion of the main-rod weight is determined 
by the center-of-percussion method. The main driving 
wheels are cross-counterbalanced. Reciprocating parts 
on one side of the locomotive weigh 1,356 Ib. on the front 
unit and 1,236 Ib. on the back unit. An overbalance of 
100 Ib. is added to the counterbalance in each driving 
wheel, leaving an unbalanced reciprocating weight of 
3.31 Ib. per 1,000 Ib. of locomotive weight. 


Steam Distribution System 


All cylinders operate on high-pressure steam directly 
from the boiler. Steam for the cylinders of both units is 
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carried back from the branch pipes in steam pipes which 
lead to steam-chest connections at the front of each of 
the rear cylinders. From the back side of these connec- 
tions pipes lead to a V-connection at the rear of the 
back cylinder saddle on the longitudinal center line of the 
locomotive. Steam for the front cylinders is carried for- 
ward through the rear cylinder saddle to a single pipe 
along the longitudinal center line of the front bed casting 
to a Y-connection behind the front cylinders from which 
branch pipes lead to the two front steam-chest connec- 
tions. The two pipes to the rear cylinders terminate in 
expansion glands at the rear cylinders. A rear section 
of the single steam pipe to the front cylinders has an 
expansion joint and ball joints at the ends. The rear ball 
joint is housed in the front end of the rear cylinder saddle 
and the front joint in a pocket in the bed casting between 
the second and third pairs of driving wheels. 

The exhaust pipes from the rear cylinder are carried 
forward along the lower quarter of the boiler to the 
smokebox. A single exhaust pipe with flexible connec- 
tions leads from a Y-connection to the front ends of the 
forward steam chests to the bottom of the smokebox. 

There are two stacks and two exhaust pipes, with 
annular nozzles, one in front of the other. In order to 
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get as long a flexible connection from the front cylinders 
as possible this pipe is carried back to the rear exhaust 
pipe and the rear cylinders exhaust through the front 
exhaust pipe. A Cyclone spark arrester is installed in 
the front end. 

The locomotives have Walschaert valve motion con- 
trolled by an Alco type H-12 power reverse gear. The 
reverse gear is supported from the bed casting. | 


Lubrication 


There are five forced-feed lubricators on each locomo- 
tive, two for valve oil, two for chassis lubrication, and 
one flange oiler. On six of the locomotives the valve and 
chassis lubricators are Detroit Models A and B, respec- 
tively, while on the other six they are Nathan Type 
DV-7. The flange oilers are all Detroit lubricators. 

The valve-oil lubricators furnish oil to the cylinders, 
steam chests, and steam and exhaust pipes. The chassis 
lubricators furnish engine oil to the shoe and wedge bear- 
ing surfaces, to the driving-box hubs, to the reverse-link 
bearings, to the main and valve-stem guides, to the ar- 
ticulation hinge pins, and to the sliding waist bearer. 

Alemite grease lubrication is also used extensively on 
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Elevation and Cross-Sections of the Western Maryland 4-6-6-4 Type 
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these locomotives. This application includes brake-rig- Steam pressure, Ib. ........eeee cece e eee ett eeees 250 
ging pins, crosshead and knuckle pins, drawbar pins, —_Diameter_ first ring, inside, in. ......-..-2eeeeeee es 250/38 
ire PME aces cde Check enadds caccewmocwe ae 
lubricator rigging, spring rigging, power reverse gear, Firebox widthy in. «o.oo iscuserssocsesetestersss 106% 
‘ombustion chamber, length, in. .............-+0+- 
stoker bearings, throttle rigging, the front-truck center eee eee F 
plate, valve-motion pins, trailer-truck center plate, and = Tubes, number and diameter, in. ...........-.---- 222-2% 
Flues, number and diameter, ee oc csg hee hewn ae 60-5%4 
Length over tube sheets, ft.-in. ............--+-0-- 23-0 
WE oc cube ati cakedatecervudddeccncawdeasaandnats Soft coal 
Principal Dimensions and Weights of the Western Maryland 4-6-6-4 moun area, 84. = Opal tas gr acid dh 118.8 
Type Freight Locomotives Firebox and comb. chamber ................000+: 544 
MPatMNEAE oon sos Set uelo aera Cine ata eae areata ara a Western Maryland a pees oe Row 
Builder ....... EID EASE YO ADRS PE Baldwin Ee. 780" 2> 509 80 SELES ae 
dype ae emotive: Aaa nie adie Saricgeed gai os) — Ca Evoncesieve, 1 OR rte) ON RE EM SE FP 3770 
MMS «<<... cscccstccccetsccsseececesen, 1201-1212 Conk evap. aad Gupereal. .........cc.cccccecess | 70S 
A ea Gm PANARR ae otes e soot es sot GhaIG ler in wi hs elo w Sl kG a ate Seaton os December, 1940 ba oo 
RE WIGON SOA e tialtcc's sie obese wacls Sade < ary dalsieteasailwoes Fast freight IDWUMN wecavedee ded decdatadecsdscctaeucssetge neers Water bottom 
Rated tractive Sence: Onis Mie. oe. is ower cee 95,500 Water capacity, gal. ........... see ccececececeees 22,000 
Weights in working order, lb.: Wreet CRRONE EE: COME oc orice 5 cong son cacuseb eee dagen _ 30 
GHUIRIEEIIIIE fe ees ob be aes dh eee 402,266 SUMUNE fide banda ene Sede Khir ewan cae eerueand Six-wheel 
Grrr ANE coo cie hors ore Aa cra ola neice eure wewen 81,500 
On trailing ERNE cok ors) 5, aYortre a ais, S Sica wales ror ec eee 117,234 
OREN NORRIE ol ca) olig ac Sd 6) «eco a aw Be Ob Co Re eee 601,000 : . 
Tender (two thirds loaded) ..................-... 338,250 the radial buffer. The front furnace bearers are lubri- 
ae ye cated from oil cups. 
Engine, total «ese e.s sleek The cabs are steel, riveted, and are lined throughout 
Mumerana tender, total ¢.....ccecscoscccvnccecee 106-0 i i - 
Driving wheels, diameter outside tires, in. ........... 69 with wood. They are of the vestibule type and are en 
cig number, diameter and stroke, in. ......... 4-22x32 tered by swinging side doors, also of steel. The sash are 
Valves, piston type, see, ta. sso. Sag of extruded aluminum and all glass is shatterproof. 
Maximum travel, in. ...............0+0-sccceeeee 74, One of the features of the cab arrangement for the 
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The Commonwealth Engine Truck Has A. S. F. Roller-Bearing Wheels 


comfort of the crew is a %-in. breather pipe which 
extends across the back head of the boiler and is con- 
nected to the main reservoir air line. This pipe feeds 
several lateral lines closed with %4-in. globe valves, each 
of which ends with 3 ft. of %-in. hose. This arrange- 
ment permits members of the crew to have an individual 
supply of fresh air for breathing when passing through 
tunnels. 

A superheated-steam turret is mounted outside the 
smokebox in front of the superheater header. From it 
steam is fed to the air pumps, the stoker, the blower, and 
the whistle. A manifold for all air auxiliaries is applied 
in the cab. 

The air-brake equipment is Westinghouse No. 8ET. 
There are two 8'4-in. cross-compound air compressors 
which are mounted on the deck of the front engine unit. 
Brakes are applied on all engine- and tender-truck 
wheels, except those of the front engine truck. The loco- 
motives have Brewster sanders, delivering in front of all 
drivers and in back of the main drivers, A Nathan rail 
washer is manually controlled by the engineman, both 
in forward and backward motion. 


The Tender 


The tender tanks are of riveted construction, built up 
on General Steel Castings water-bottom frames. The 
six-wheel trucks are of General Steel Castings swing mo- 
tion type and have Standard bronzed bearings. Hen- 


nessy journal lubricators are applied in the journal boxes. 
The trucks include unit cylinder clasp brakes. 

The engine and tender connections consist of the Unit 
safety drawbar and the Franklin Type E-2 radial buffer. 
Barco type 3VX pipe connections are used between the 
engine and _ tender. 


Barco connections are also used 





Hennessy Lubricators Are Installed in the Trailing-Truck Journal 
Boxes—The Pump Operating Levers Are Shown Against the End 
of the Axle 
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between the engine units. 


Miner A22XB. 
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The tender draft gear is 


The principal dimensions and weights of these locomo- 
tives are set forth in one of the tables. 





Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the Western Maryland 
4-6-6-4 Type Locomotives 


Engine bed; engine and trailer 
trucks 
Engine truck wheels (front). 
Driving wheels; trailer-truck 
wheels; axles; crank pins; 
connecting rods 
Tires, driving-wheel 
Springs ; 
Automatic compensators and 
snubbers; radial buffer ... 


ee ee ee ee oe 


ee 


Uncoupling device ......... 
Coupler; roller bearings (front 
engine truck) 
Drawbar 
Bearing metal—driving boxes, 
So ER a Por aa 


eee eee eroese 


General Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Standard Steel Works Co., Burnham, Pa. 
Midvale Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 


Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., New 
York 

Standard Railway Equipment Company, New 
York 


American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
Ewald Iron Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Magnus Metal Div., National Lead Co., New 
York 











From the Driving Box at the Right the Hennessy Lubricator Dust 
Guard Has Been Removed and the Oil Cellar Partially Withdrawn 
from the Box 


Brake equipment 


Driver and _ trailer-truck 
RMOS oa oc sles OCIS ee 
Cylinder protecting valves; 


CyUNMer COCKS: ...<i6cgcs 5s 
Piston heads and piston rods. 
Piston-rod and _ valve-stem 
RCMNTIG = 5, o0.ncd. ws eineginies sies 
Piston-packing and _ steam- 
chest valve-packing rings. . 


Cut-off and speed recorder.. 
Reverse gear 
Crossheads 
Firebox steel 
Boiler steel 


PROTNOE EMO 0.650050 5,0 ei 0h + 3 
Boiler flues; steel pipe and 

mechanical tubing ........ 
Flexible staybolts and sleeves 


Staybolt iron 


Rivets 
Engine - bolt 
nuts 


ee eee teeter esete 


Firebrick 
Boiler and cylinder lagging. . 


Superheater; Tangential steam 
dryer 


“< “~eaeoe Air Brake Co., Wilmerding. 
a. 


American Brake Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Prime Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
is. 
Standard Steel Works Co., Burnham, Pa. 


wg Metallic Packing Co., Philadelphia, 
As 
Koppers Company, American Hammered Pis- 
ton Ring Div., Baltimore, 
Valve Pilot Corporation, New York 
American Locomotive Co., New York 
Standard Steel Works Co., Burnham, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Locomotive Co., New York 
Flannery Bolt Co., Bridgeville, Pa. 

(6) Ewald Iron Co., Louisville, Ky. 

(6) Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N. J. 
The Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co.. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

American Arch Co., Inc., New York ; 

(6) The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

(6) Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York 


The Superheater Company, New York 
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Thermic syphons ........... 
Washout plugs; syphon plugs 
Smokebox hinges; feedwater 

strainer; blow-off cocks ... 
Blower valves; drain cocks; 

blow-off cocks ... 
Smokebox blower fittings ... 
Pipe unions (Corley)........ 


eee eeeee 


Pipe insulation: 
ain high-pressure super- 
heater steam pipes .... 

All steam pipes not under 
Ee 
Feedwater heater 


eoreeee 


Feedwater heater throttle ... 
NIOOG cas bee 00 0 wes exe 


Boiler check for injectors 

and feedwater heater; coal 
S SUAINEEN olacetc tee 5, co 95" 
Blower-pipe elbow 
SRN 65 e645 aise seater a's viene 
CHAMEIN Selickicdie cs cesverimaanes 
Spare QPrester occ. cs cece ess 
Cab apron; steel running 

NEE roto anetcas coca 
Cab side window sash 
Clear vision windows; 

side windshields 


cab 


Cab window glass 


Safety valves 
OSORNO ood ors sewer eeiecee . 
Water gages 
Air and steam gages 


Gage cocks; water column 


The General Stee] Castings Water-Bottom Tender Frame 


Locomotive Firebox Co., Chicago 
Huron Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Viloco Railway Equipment Co., Chicago 


The Okadee Company, Chicago 

Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., New York 


Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chicago 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Locomotive Equipment Division of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Nathan Manufacturing Co., New York 
Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Standard Stoker Co., Inc., New York 
Hulson Grate Co., Keokuk, Iowa 
Locomotive Firebox Co., Chicago 


Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Prime Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 


is. 
American Window Glass. Co., Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Ashton Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Throttle Co., New York 
Hanlon Gauge Glass Co., Winchester, Mass. 
Locomotive Equipment Division of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Nathan Manufacturing Co., New York 


Miscellaneous cocks and valves: 


For saturated steam ...... 
For superheated steam .... 
Low-water alarm .......... 
WHI ee goin. cs sac.aiee sole a5 


Whistle operating valve 
Bell giiget< cs ciseces oes aie 


Rail washer .. 
Sander valves and traps .... 
Lubricators, journal (drivers 

and trailer truck) ........ 


ee . 


Mechanical lubricators (for 
pe a main valves, and 
po ee a ae 


Air-pump lubricator ......-. 
Tire flange oiler ........ 
Oils and greases (initial lub- 
rication 
Grease fittings .......eee0e. 
Classification lamps ........- 
Headlight; headlight genera- 
tor; electric fittings; cab 


eee ee 


_ lamps Mdticecwaceedeetlawes 
Car GEpMMeREN So sica es waleere acne 





Ohio Injector Co., Wadsworth, Ohio 

Walworth Company, New York 

Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago 

Locomotive Equipment Division of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Viloco Railway Equipment Co., Chicago 

asl Metallic Packing Co., Philadelphia, 


a. 
Nathan Manufacturing Co., New York 
T-Z Railway Equipment Co., Chicago 


Hennessy Lubricator Co., New York 


(6) Nathan Manufacturing Co., New York 
(6) Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Nathan Manufacturing Co., New York 
Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New York 
Alemite Div. Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago 
The Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


Pyle-National Co., Chicago 
American Chain 
Conn. 


& Cable Co., Inc., Bridge- 
port, 


Metallic connections between 
engine and tender; joints in 
locomotive piping between 
articulated units 

Paint 


Tender: 
Frame; trucks ....... 
Oe ee BES As 
Wheels 
PM ae cece anne cae ete 
Jourtal BONED .cccccccces 
Journal lubricators ........ 
Truck side bearings ........ 
Coupler centering device and 
CNG |G catndeade ae 
Uncoupling arrangement 


eeeee 


Draft gear 
Clasp brake 
Brake shoes 


Tank plates 


Hose strainer ..........0<.< 
Washout pO Seeeeeeeeree 
Water-level indicator 


Marker lamps 


Photo by Russell G. Knight 





pone Meseinnesne Co., Chicago 
. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil 
“mington, Del. 


General Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 

Standard Steel Works Co., Burnham, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

a Gould Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
ennessy Lubricator Co., New York 

A. Stucki Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
— Railway Equipment Company, New 


W. i. Miner, Inc., Chicago 

American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
—" Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 


a. 

The Okadee Co., Chicago 

Huron Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Locomotive Equipment Division of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Pyle-National Co., Chicago 





The Denver & Rio Grande Western Scenic Limited Westbound in 
the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas River Near Canon City, Colo. 








Skylight at This Station 





Top—Looking North Over the Skylight During the Progress of the 
Renewal Work. Note the Condition of the Glass in the Old Struc- 


ture in the Foreground. Inset—The Completed Skylight 


design and construction of skylights were intro- 

duced in the renewal of the skylight over the 
passenger concourse of the Windsor station of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific at Montreal, Que., late in 1940. The 
more important features of the new skylight include the 
use of sheet copper for enclosing all structural members in 
the skylight that might be subject to corrosion; ample 
provision for disposing of condensate forming on the in- 
terior of the skylight; the use of panes of glass so pro- 
portioned in size as to minimize breakage due to handling 
and to unequal stresses; and the provision of a catwalk 
along the ridge of the skylight for the use of employees 
when cleaning snow from the glass. Moreover, this sky- 
light is reported to be the largest in Canada and the 
project is also of interest because of its magnitude. 


| eats refinements and innovations in the 


Location of Skylight 


The Windsor station involves a stub-end layout and 
is served by 11 tracks. Between the trainshed and the 
station is a passenger concourse about 70 ft. wide. The 
roof of the concourse is carried on riveted arch trusses, 
spaced generally 23 ft. apart, which span transversely 
between the side walls. The arches are constructed 


Is Built to Last 


Canadian Pacific incorporates 
new features of design in large 
glass roof over the concourse 
of its passenger terminal at 
Montreal, Que., to overcome 
difficulties of severe corrosion 
and glass breakage 


largely of structural angles, the top and bottom chords 
consisting of built-up members, and each arch has eight 
panels. I-bar purlins span between the arches at the top 
panel points. That portion of the concourse roof over 
the four center panels of the trusses, having a horizontal 
width of about 40 ft., is covered with a continuous sky- 
light extending nearly the entire length of the concourse, 
the over-all length of the skylight being about 295 ft. 
On both sides of the skylight, the concourse roof consists 
of poured-in-place concrete slabs located in the plane of 
the top chords. 

The skylight is pitched in both directions from the 
center line of the concourse, the ridge being raised some- 
what above the center panel points of the trusses to obtain 
the desired pitch. Circular metal ventilators were pro- 
vided at intervals in the ridge of the original skylight. At 
the northerly end of the concourse the end of the sky- 
light is rectangular in plan with hips extending to the 
two corners, while at the southerly end the skylight 
terminates in a polygonal or semi-circular section. The 
total area of the skylight is about 24,000 sq. ft. 


Difficulties With Old Skylight 


The original skylight was constructed in two parts, 
the southerly half being built about 1912, while the re- 
mainder was constructed about two years later. During 
recent years considerable difficulty had been experienced 
with the skylight due to leakage resulting from corrosion 
of the sash and breakage of the glass. This breakage 
was attributed to a number of factors. In the first place 
the bedding for the glass consisted of felt strips which 
eventually became “frozen” to the panes, thereby pre- 
venting them from moving freely with changes in tem- 
perature. Moreover the panes were 11 in. wide and 10 
ft. long, and it was felt that some of the breakage was 
caused by unequal stresses resulting from the dispropor- 
tunate ratio of length to width. Finally, in removing 
snow from the skylight it was necessary to work from 
the eaves, using long-handled scrapers, and some of the 
breakage was attributed to the use of these tools. 

Temperature and other climatic conditions at Montreal 
are such as to impose difficult problems in the design 
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In the summer the sun 
may heat the glass to a temperature as high as 120 deg. 
F., while in the winter the temperature may drop to as 
low as 30 deg. F. below zero, resulting in extreme con- 


and maintenance of skylights. 


ditions of expansion and contraction. Heavy snowfall 
is also a factor to contend with. The average winter 
snowfall at Montreal is 114 in., although sometimes as 
much as 60 in. falls in one month. 

The new skylight in the Windsor station is so designed 
as to minimize or eliminate the various causes of glass 
breakage which effected the old structure, and also to 
preclude corrosion of the skylight sash and fastenings. 
The panes, which are of %%-in. Georgian glass with 
square-mesh wire reinforcing, have a smaller length- 
width ratio, being 66 in. long and 24 in. wide. In select- 
ing panes of these dimensions it was considered that not 
only would there be less difficulty due to unequal stresses, 
but also that breakage in handling would be minimized. 
Also, any possibility of the glass becoming “frozen” to 
the bedding was precluded by the use of glazing mastic 
in place of the felt strips that were employed in the old 
skylight. 


Cat Walk for Snow Removal 


Having in mind the objection to the former method of 
snow removal, the new skylight was designed with a cat- 
walk on the ridge so that employees working from this 
position can push snow down and off the skylight with- 
out the shocks or impacts that were formerly imparted 
to the glass when using the long-handled scrapers from 
below. The catwalk is two feet wide and is placed on 
the roof of a monitor, with ventilating louvers in the 
sides, which is continuous throughout the length of the 
skylight. 

The monitor, which extends about 1 ft. 4 in. above 
the skylight ridge, comprises a frame-work of structural 
shapes and is supported by means of a small steel bent, 
about 3 ft. 3 in. high, at each truss and by intermediate 


Glazing mastic 16 02. phos. copper 


Glazing 
mastic ~ 





Existing 
AXIS ribs 





an New Skylight Eaves 


Showing Typical Details of the New Skylight Construction 
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A View of the Concourse Interior While the Work Was Under 
Way—Employees in Right Background Are Moving a Section of 
the Working Platform Forward to the Next Position 


posts, consisting of single-structural angles, which bear 
on the ridge purlins.. Both sides of the monitor are fitted 
with fixed louvers of 16-0z. copper. To facilitate ven- 
tilation, the louvers on one side of the monitor in any 
given bay are closed from the inside, while in adjacent 
bays the louvers on the opposite side of the monitor are 
closed. 

The monitor has a flat timber roof, pitched slightly to 
one side, which is covered with one-inch insulation board 
protected by a sheet of 16-oz. copper. The latter also 
covers the edges and the exposed undersides of the root 
boards, and is so shaped as to form an eave along each 
side of the monitor roof. Thus, all exposed parts of the 
monitor are either of copper or are covered with this 
material. Also, a copper gutter, with outlets 24 in. apart, 
is provided on the inside of the monitor at the base of 
each side wall to handle condensation or other moisture 
finding its way into the monitor. 

The catwalk on the monitor is constructed of longi- 
tudinal 114-in. by 34-in. timber runners, placed on edge, 
and spaced 34-in. apart, which are laid on timber cross- 
supports, placed 3 ft. apart, the latter being tapered to 
compensate for the pitch of the monitor roof. All timber 
in the catwalk is creosoted. Brass clamp bolts, which 
hook under the edges of the monitor roof, hold the cat- 
walk in place. 


Precautions Against Corrosion 


One of the most interesting aspects of the new skylight 
is the care that was taken to prevent any possibility of 
the members and fastenings being damaged by corrosion. 
The principal structural members in the skylight are of 
steel, but in all cases they are totally enclosed in sheet 
copper with soldered joints. All fastenings, such as the 
bar-support clips, nuts, bolts and washers, are of brass. 

The principal skylight sash or bars, which are 21 ft. 
9 in. long, frame into the base angles of the monitor at 
their upper ends, while at their lower ends they are 
fastened to eave members supported on the line of roof 
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purlins at the second panel points from the center of 
the trusses. Intermediate supports for the bars are pro- 
vided on the line of roof purlins at the first panel points 
from the center. The principal bars consist in each case 
of a steel member, % in. by 3% in. in section, placed 
on edge, which is entirely. enclosed in 16-0z. copper. 
This encasement is so formed as to provide a contin- 
uous shelf along each side of the bar for receiving the 
edges of the glass panes and also to provide a condensate 
trough on each side of the bar at its lower edge. That 
part of the upper edge of each bar that projects above 
the glass, including the joints between the bar and the 
glass, is covered by a cap or hood, also of 16-oz. copper, 
which is continuous for the length of the bar. This cap 
is held in place by brass tee bolts, placed 3 ft. 3 in. apart. 


Cross Bars 


The cross bars in the skylight, i. e., those at right 
angles to the main bars, are each formed from a single 
piece of 18-0z. copper. In cross-section, each of these 
members is in the form of a Z with a U-shaped section at 





Looking Along the Ventilating Monitor in the New Skylight. 
Catwalk Not Yet in Place 


the top to receive the edge of one of the adjoining panes 
of glass, the edge of the other pane being supported on 
the upper horizontal leg of the Z. The lower horizontal 
leg is turned up at the edge, forming a trough for con- 
veying condensate to the troughs in the main bars. Glaz- 
ing mastic is used for bedding the glass on the main and 
cross bars. 

Expansion joints are provided in the skylight at the 
one-third points in its length. At each of these locations 
two of the main bars are placed adjacent to each other, 
being separated by a space 1 in. to 1% in. in width and 
covered by a common cap similar to those on the single 
bars except that it is made of soft copper. 

The design of the intermediate supports for the main 
skylight bars is worthy of mention. At these locations 
use was made of the existing skylight supports over the 
line of purlins at the first panel points from the center of 
the trusses. Each of these supports consists of two longi- 
tudinal angles, arranged to form a Z section. In the old 
skylight there was a longitudinal break at the location 
of this support, with the lower ends of the main bars in 
the upper section of the skylight being supported on the 
top leg of the Z while the upper ends of the bars in the 
lower section were supported on the bottom leg. 

At each of the intermediate supports for the main bars 
in the new skylight there is a U-shaped steel chair about 
5 in. high, which is bolted in the normal position to the 
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upper horizontal leg of the existing support. In each of 
the legs of this chair there is a slotted hole for receiving 
a brass bolt that also engages, through round holes, the 
lower ends of two brass clips, the upper ends of which 
are bolted, also with brass bolts, to the skylight bar. The 
slotted holes in the legs of the chair permit the bar to 
accommodate itself to temperature changes. 

In the old skylight the lower ends of the main bars 





One of the End Bays During the Renewal Work. The Bars Shown 


Are New Members. Note Tarpaulins Over Working Platform and 
Those on Outside (at Top of View) Which Are Ready for Instant Use 





This View, Taken During a Heavy Rain, Shows How Tarpaulins 
Were Employed During Storms to Protect the Areas Where Work 
Was in Progress 


were supported on a 7-in. longitudinal channel placed on 
edge, and bolted through one leg to the roof purlins. In 
the new construction, the eave member consists of a new 
12-in. channel which is placed back-to-back against the 
old channel and secured in position by bolting it to the 
latter. The open portion of the new eave channel faces 
toward the outside, and this space is filled with dressed 
wood blocking bolted to the channel web. This exposed 
surface, the upper surface of the top flange of the channel 
and a short section of the upper part of the web on the 
interior, are covered with 16-0z. copper. 
Superimposed on the top of the new eave channel is a 
(Continued on page 223) 














Motor Transport Section 








The Bureau of Motor Carriers 
Describes Its Activities 


Transition period has now been passed and work 
is no longer experimental 


HE report of the Bureau of Motor Carriers, con- 
tained as usual in the 54th annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, indicates that 

the “spade work” of the Bureau has been completed. In- 
stead of directing the activities primarily toward a de- 
termination of the rights of motor carriers claiming to 
have been engaged in interstate transportation on the 
so-called ‘‘grandfather” date, the attention of the staff 
was directed primarily to the administration of the regu- 
latory provisions of the statute. 


Important Rate Cases 


The Bureau reports that it considers the establishment 
of reasonable minimum rates as a most important part of 
its work. As proof of this it cites the following in the 
report. 

“We have decided a number of important rate cases 
during the past year, perhaps the most important being 
our decision in Ex Parte No. MC-20, wherein we es- 
tablished minimum rates in the Middle Atlantic States. 
Another important rate case, pending on further hearing, 
is Ex Parte No. MC-22, which involves class and com- 
modity rates ‘in the New England territory. By our 
report and order of August 3, 1938, 8 M. C. C. 287, we 
prescribed minimum class and commodity rates within 
New England and between New England points and 
points in New York and northeastern New Jersey. In 
the classifications therein approved, commodities were in 
general grouped according to their shipping densities and 
not as much consideration was given to the value of serv- 
ice as in the rail classifications. In our report we recog- 
nized the experimental character of this basis of classifi- 
cation. After about two years’ experience, petitions were 
filed by carriers and shippers asking us to reconsider the 
action previously taken in this case. We granted the pe- 
tition, hearings have been concluded, and the case is now 
before us for final decision. 

“We have noted an increasing participation in rate 
cases by shippers and associations of shippers. We hope 
that this tendency will continue. Until the past year 
the controversies over rates arising under Part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act had been largely between car- 
riers.” 


Decisions Interesting to Railways 


As is pointed out in the report, it is only natural that 
the decisions last year did not include so many cases 
involving fundamental questions of construction and inter- 
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pretation of the law as in past years. The report states: 
“Of course, not all such questions have been answered, 
but the general process of administration is no longer 
hampered and delayed by the existence of a large number 
of unsettled questions of law and policy.” Several de- 
cisions are cited, those particularly concerning railways 
being as follows: : 

“In Ericsson Line, Inc., Common Carrier Application, 
24 M. C. C. 105, there was presented the question of the 
applicability of Part II to motor-carrier operations in col- 
lection and delivery service.of a water carrier. Such 
service was performed in connection with transportation 
in interstate and foreign commerce which was either (1) 
wholly by water, (2) partly by railroad and partly by 
water, or (3) partly by motor vehicle and partly by water. 
Division 5 found that the transportation in the second 
category was subject to regulation under Part I but that 
operating authority under Part II would be required in 
the first and third categories. The recent amendments 
of section 202 of Part II make such collection and de- 
livery service subject to the same regulation as the trans- 
portation to which it is incidental. 

“In Railway Express Agency, Inc., Determination of 
Status, 21 M. C. C. 161, Division 5 found, among other 
things, that certain motor-vehicle services by or on be- 
half of the Agency incidental to transportation by air- 
craft or covered by section 203 (b) (8) could be per- 
formed without authority under Part II; and that motor- 
vehicle operations in interstate or foreign commerce by 
the Agency or any of its subsidiaries in the performance 
of collection and delivery or transfer service for railroads 
within terminal areas are subject only to Part I. All 
other motor-vehicle operations by or on behalf of express 
companies, i. e., over-the-road service, etc., require au- 
thorization under Part II. Whether authority for such 
motor-vehicle operations is to be secured by the Express 
Agency, a subsidiary, a railroad, or a motor carrier in 
its own right will depend upon the principles enumerated 
in Dixie Ohio Express Co. Common Carrier Application, 
i? Ht..C. © Fae. 

“In Willett Company of Indiana, Inc., Extension of 
Operations, 21 M. C. C. 405, Division 5 found that the 
proper form of authority to be granted to applicant as a 
motor carrier was a certificate, inasmuch as the public 
convenience and necessity required that he serve railroad 
stations in a coordinated rail-motor-rail movement of 
traffic in which motor-carrier service was to be auxiliary 
or supplemental to rail service. 

“In Towns of Bristol and Hill, N. H., v. Boston & 
Maine Transportation Company, 20 M. C. C. 581, Di- 









vision 5 decided that the Commission had no power to 
compel a motor carrier to continue to operate in inter- 
state commerce if it desired to abandon its entire opera- 
tion, but that if the holder of a certificate wished to 
abandon only a portion of such an operation, the Com- 
mission could prevent such cessation of operation under 
the provisions of section 204 (a) (1). Upon the basis 
of the evidence submitted, however, Division 5 permitted 
the applicant, which held a certificate, to abandon a por- 
tion of its route and required it to file an application for 
the modification of its certificate in this respect. 

“In Motor Transport Company—Purchase—F. & H. 
Trunk Lines, Inc., 35 M. C. C. 163, Division 4 found 
that, although 60 per cent of applicant’s stock would be 
purchased from the railroad which owned all the out- 
standing stock, the safeguards imposed by the railroad in 
the contract covering such purchase were such that 
thereafter applicant would still be affiliated with the rail- 
road and that the proviso of section 213 (a) (1) was 
applicable to the transaction. 

“In Southwestern Transportation Company—Purchase 
—Johnson, 35 M. C. C. 437, Division 4 rejected a con- 
tention that separate properties and rights are preserved 
in a single motor carrier after consummation of a pur- 
chase transaction. It further was found that such con- 
clusion is not inconsistent with the revocation provisions 
of section 212 (a) for the reason that the authority 
granted under section 213 is permissive only, and that 
rights of parties to a unification transaction under that 
section are not revoked, but merged along with other 
properties, and that such merger is accomplished auto- 
matically by reason of the voluntary act of the parties in 
consummating the transaction and not by any require- 
ment of ours.” 


General Activities 


The Bureau prescribed a uniform system of accounts 
for Class I motor carriers during the year and required 
periodic reports from such carriers; Class I being de- 
fined as carriers having average gross operating revenues 
of $100,000 or over annually from motor carrier opera- 
tions. The cumulative total of applications for certifi- 
cates, permits, licenses and certificates of registration filed 
since the enactment of the Motor Carrier Act in 1935, 
and the disposition or present status of such applications 
is shown in the following table. 











November Cumulative 
Cumulative 1, 1939, to to 
to October October October 
31, 1939 31, 1940 31, 1940 
“Grandfather” applications filed 
rior to Feb. 12, 1936 ...... 81,426 1,051 82,477 
“Grandfather” applications filed 
arer Feb, 12, 1936. ..00..; 6,119 329 6,448 
Applications for authority to 
institute new operations..... 9,773 3,368 13,141 
Applications for certificates of 
registration filed after Feb. 
COG, CU) ee Se en 729 646 1,375 
Applications for temporary 
authority under section 210a 
FOOT Saciaaisas Ser Fe eas ox 6 687 557 1,244 
Total applications received 98,734 5,951 104,685 
Applications approved ........ 24,302 2,589 26,891 
Applications denied, dismissed 
OF WHRGPAWH 2..5.000c0c0s% 60,965 5,966 66,931 
Applications pending ......... 13,467 2,604 10,863 
BURL -okisioes Reb ako ie wnses 98,734 5,951 104,685 





The status of complaints and litigation during the 
year is as follows: 


Number of complaints on hand Nov. 1, 1939 ............--...000 3,286 
Number of complaints received during period ...............++... 3,629 
Number of complaints requiring attention during period .......... 6,915 
PU SURE NE II ino oo a baw ais dos AGA os Wiehe owdsina bers 302 
PUUDON OF CONINIRER OMNI a oss o.oo 55006 tsd ocd ecesas vaewas 3,545 
a NOE NE NE ooo legs ww s 615 S:5s 6 Bo NODA DORON S 08 aware 295 
DEGMDOr GE DOMNTIOUID DOE aoa 6.0K oie i vei is oes cceacwseasee 3,370 
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Number of violations by type: 


Operating without authority 2.6.0 ic5s. os ve 5 eM vow eltiareics cence 2,814 
Nonobservance of rates and charges on file .....0.-...eeeeeeeee 963 
Unification without authority .........sseeeeeeseeeecer ten vares 72 
Nonobservance of safety regulations .......ceseeececrerceveecs 161 
aw RATA EO COMTOTINS 5256085 5 5 a cad s eherain OWES COs Se Wel Osialsiele Sains 435 
PCOS FOU TIT EMOTES 6-00.50. 0: 5-6: 0rdis p00 0 0.8 ocgio-w 6S winis wielhueib oles arg 9 
CS PE eee ee a ene ren Ye eee tee a re rr Pore 456 
Total (including complaints charging more than 1 violation)... 4,910 
Investigations concluded and reviewed (including cases received 
prior to Nov. 1, 1939, but handled during the current year)..... 3,545 
Under investigation by special agents or field staff, or awaiting in- 
vestigation or other disposition ........++ Seabee We cea Si eeee cass 3,370 
ME hvececes Keates vann pea aan 6,915 


The report explains as follows: 

“The foregoing table discloses that during the year 321 
court proceedings which had been instituted by us or 
upon our recommendation were brought to a conclusion. 
Of this total, 333 involved criminal violations of the 
statute. Penalties totaling $284,244 were imposed in 322 
of these cases upon pleas of guilty or convictions. In three 
instances the defendants were acquitted and in eight 
instances the cases were dismissed upon motion of the 
United States attorneys for various reasons. Of the 53 
civil cases that were concluded during the past year, 51 
resulted in appropriate decrees and 2 were dismissed by 
the Government. At the conclusion of the year the num- 
ber of complaints of violations of law on hand had in- 
creased from 2,258 on the same date last year to 3,286. 
This increase of approximately 46 per cent is due in part 
to the fact that our field staff is now in a position to give 
more attention to the enforcement work. During the 
year, 427 civil and criminal cases were instituted in the 
Federal courts, as compared with 265 for the preceding 
year.” 


Highway Accidents 


Motor-carrier accidents and deaths resulting therefrom 
showed a sharp upward trend during the year 1939. The 
Bureau reports on this phase as follows: 

“During the calendar year 1939, 1,368 motor carriers 
reported the details of 4,766 accidents, which resulted in 
the death of 772 persons, injury to 6,371 persons, and 
an estimated property damage of $2,956,536. Of the 
total number of accidents so reported, 3,379 were acci- 
dents which involved motor trucks, and 1,405 were 
accidents which involved motor buses. In 188 accidents 
both trucks and buses were involved. Compared with 
1938, the reported motor-carrier accidents increased 25.6 
per cent and deaths 20.2 per cent. 

“It appears that the trend in accidents of interstate 
motor carriers since 1937 has conformed generally to 
the trend in all highway accidents, although accentuated 
both as to the increase in 1939 and the decrease in 1938. 
We recognize that all motor-carrier accidents are not re- 
ported and point out that more individual carriers re- 
ported accidents in the year just ended than in the year 
ended October 31, 1938. It is, of course, apparent that 
no comparisons can with certainty be made between suc- 
cessive years until substantially all motor-carrier acci- 
dents are reported. Because we cannot expect the re- 
porting of ali accidents in the near future, plans are under 
consideration for the selection of sample groups of car- 
riers who will accurately report all accidents to us. This 
plan, we hope, will provide a basis for more accurate 
figures as to accident trend in relation to mileage.” 


Field Organization 


The outside offices of the bureau, charged with inves- 
tigation and enforcement really became a potent factor 
during the year as indicated in the report: 

“In our previous annual reports we have outlined the 


(Continued on page 223) 
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Scenic Backgrounds Feature D. & R. G. W. Bus Routes—The Bus in this View Is Approaching the Summit of Monarch Pass 





Co-Ordination in the Mountains 


D. & R. G. W. bus and truck operating subsidiary 
shows rapid and healthy growth 


PART I 


HE Rio Grande Motor Way, a wholly-owned high- 

I way subsidiary of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 

ern, has grown from small and local beginnings to 
a system operating 1,842 freight route miles and 1,931 
passenger route miles. The freight routes are confined 
to Colorado, but the buses also cover portions of Utah 
and New Mexico as well. The passenger service is 
described in this issue, while Part II of this article, giv- 
ing the details of the truck operations, will appear in the 
next Motor Transport Section of the Railway Age. 

One of the outstanding features of the bus operations 
is the scenic territory traversed. The Rio Grande Motor 
Way, through its bus department, the Rio Grande Trail- 
ways, an affiliate of the National Trailways, serves Mesa 
Verde National Park in southwestern Colorado; it serves 
6 areas that have been designated as national monuments, 
and it traverses 16 national forests. Its daily runs cross 
such passes as Loveland, 11,992 ft. above sea level, Red 
Mountain, 11,018 ft., Fremont, 11,320 ft., Wolf Creek, 
10,850 ft., and Monarch, 11,386 ft. In such territory, it 
would naturally be assumed that vacation and tour busi- 
ness would constitute a large proportion of the total travel, 
and this is true. However, the Motor Way serves still 
another purpose—to give the inhabitants of the moun- 
tain area a fast, safe and reliable passenger service in all 
seasons and all weathers. Pagosa Springs, for example, 
is a pretty town huddling under the mountains on the 
western slope of Wolf Creek Pass, and, in summer, it is 
readily accessible. When the snows hit the mountains, 
however, Pagosa Springs would be practically inacces- 
sible—especially since the D. & R. G. W. narrow-gage 
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branch into the town was torn up some years ago—if it 
were not for the daily service offered by the R. G. M. W. 


Tour Business Heavy 


A wide variety of tours is offered, with a large number 
of diverse routings. The three principal trips are in the 
form of circle tours, with round trip rates good from 
any point on the circle. The Royal Gorge trip, costing 
$5.50 operates from Denver over Loveland Pass to Lead- 
ville, thence south to Salida and east to the Royal Gorge 
bridge, which, at 1,053 ft. above the river, is the highest 
bridge on this continent. The tour returns to Denver 
via Pueblo and Colorado Springs after completing a circle 
of 367 miles, which can be made in either direction 
within 24 hr. 

The Rocky Mountain trip, costing $10.95 can be made 
in 2 or 3 days, proceeding to Leadville, thence over the 
Tennessee Pass, via Glenwood Springs to Grand Junc- 
tion. The return schedule operates via Montrose, Gun- 
nison and Monarch Pass into Salida, returning from 
there to Denver as in the first trip, a circle of 703 miles. 

The 4 or 5 day Mesa Verde trip, costing $16.50 follows 
the route of the Rocky Mountain trip as far as Montrose, 
then south over Ouray highway to Durango. A round 
trip is made from there to the park, and the tour returns 
via Wolf Creek Pass to Salida, thence to Denver as on 
the other routes, for a circle of 1,024 miles. All these 
tours are co-ordinated with rail service so that passengers 
from the East may use rail part way and the bus tours 
in Colorado to points not conveniently reached by rail. 
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One of the Modern Buses of the D. & R. G. W. Crossing the Sapinero 
Arch Over Eastern End of the Black Canyon of Gunnison River 


All of these routes are, of course, available to passen- 
gers between local points. In addition, the Motor Way 
operates regular through routes between Denver-Pueblo 
and Salt Lake City, forming part of a transcontinental 
route with connections at those points. It also serves 
such important points as Alamosa, Colo., and Creede, and 
. Marysvale, Utah. 


The Equipment 


The Rio Grande Motor Way protects its schedules 
with 39 stainless steel buses. Since much of the oper- 
ation is at 10,000 ft. or higher, two-cycle Diesel power is 
used, since, on the standard Diesels, the thin air of the 
high altitudes causes a power loss unless the engine -is 
supercharged. Because of the severe winter weather en- 
countered, oil heaters are carried on every bus. The 
equipment is of 37, 29 and 13-passenger capacity. The 
37 and 29-passenger buses are used on the main line 
routes during the summer season, when travel is by far 
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the heaviest, with the 13-passenger units in reserve. In 
the winter, this proceeding is reversed, and the 13-passen- 
ger buses are ordinarily adequate to take care of all 
schedules, with the larger buses in reserve. 

The Motor Way has an impressive safety record, 
despite the fact that its operations are conducted over 
many crooked mountain highways and under severe win- 
ter weather conditions. The bus drivers are selected 
from among the ranks of the truck drivers. Mountain 
driving experience is, of course, essential, and safety is 
insured by careful selection of drivers, plus the activities 
of driver-instructors. Courtesy is also stressed among 
the drivers and the ticket agents, all of whom keep well- 
informed as to the scenic territory traversed. 

In addition to the straight bus units operated, several 
combination bus-trucks are in service, particularly in 
branch line territory. One of the buses—between Ala- 
mosa and Del Norte—also handles a four-wheel trailer 
loaded with freight daily. 


Burlington Diesels 


Successful 


HE Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which played 

] a large part in the use of Diesel-electric power in 

high-speed railway service, has also, through its 
subsidiary, the Burlington Transportation Company, 
pioneered in the use of Diesel-powered buses. In June, 
1939, a fleet of 21 such buses was put in service to pro- 
tect all the transcontinental routes of the B. T. Company. 

This pioneering was at first attended by considerable 
difficulties in the way of road failures, brought about 
largely because of the steep grades and rapid descents 
traversed in the Western mountains en route to the 
Pacific Coast. _Not deterred by the difficulties, however, 
the Burlington automotive engineers and the bus man- 
ufacturers set about solving the various problems that 
brought about 30 road failures on the 21 buses in one 
month, and are now able to announce extremely satis- 
factory operations. 

From a record of one road failure per each 12,000 miles 
of operation, the operation has progressed to the point 
where an average of more than 100,000 bus miles are 
now operated per road failure. By the end of 1939, the 
changes in engine design, lubrication, maintenance meth- 
ods and driving technique had so improved operations 
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Three Types of Burlington Diesel Power—Train, Bus and Truck 
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that the opportunity offered for savings in fuel costs 
justified the purchase of two more Diesel-powered buses 
late that year. The fuel saving of approximately 30 per 
cent, plus improved operations, influenced the further 
purchase of 15 Diesels in 1940, bringing the total Diesel 
fleet to 38 buses. Before the end of 1940, the Burlington 
Transportation Company had the experience of more than 
7,000,000 miles of Diesel bus operation and several of the 
original buses, placed in service in June, 1939, have ex- 
ceeded 300,000 miles of operation. 


Skylight at This Station 


Is Built to Last 
(Continued from page 218) 

longitudinal 3-in. by 2-in. by 14-in. angle, with the hori- 
zontal leg pointing inward, which serves as the direct 
support for the ends of the main skylight bars and as a 
gutter for receiving condensate from the troughs on these 
bars. This angle is completely enclosed in 18-0z. copper 
which is formed with a flat ledge, 1% wide, above the 
upstanding leg for supporting the ends of the glass panes. 
Underneath this ledge is a hollow space in the copper 
encasement, which is filled with rock wool. 

Weep holes for the escape of condensation are provided 
in the gutter angle at 2-ft. intervals. These consist in 
each case of a length of 34-in. brass tubing which extends 
through the copper encasement, the upstanding leg of 
the angle and the rock wool fill. In the old skylight 
inadequate provision was made for the escape of con- 
densation at the eaves, and it was thought that this was 
one of the factors that contributed to the extensive cor- 
rosion in that structure. The lower ends of the main 
skylight bars are now fastened to the gutter angle by 
means of brass clips, each of which is held in position by 
two brass bolts that are tapped through the horizontal 
leg of the angle and extend through slotted holes in the 
top flange of the eave channel. A brass bolt is used for 
fastening the end of each of the skylight bars to the clip. 

Except for differences in dimensions and details, the 
design of the end sections of the new skylight is substan- 
tially similar to that of the main section. To give access 
to the catwalk, a ladder of wrought iron construction 
with handrail is provided at each end of the skylight. 


Method of Procedure 


The work of renewing the skylight was carried out 
progressively, beginning at the northerly end, except that 
the end sections were not renewed until work on the 
remainder of the skylight had been completed. In this 
connection there were a number of features of interest in 
the working platform that was used on this project. In 
this platform the main supports for the floor consisted 
of four lines of 6-in. by 6-in. timbers, which were placed 
longitudinally with the concourse, there being a line of 
these timbers at each of the first two panel points on 
each side of the center of the trusses. These timbers 
were suspended from the roof purlins by metal hangers. 
A floor of 2-in. by 10-in. timbers, suitably provided with 
timber cleats to hold them in position, was laid on the 
supporting timbers. At the center panel point in the 
trusses, the ends of the platform timbers were laid on 
the lower flanges of the ridge purlins. 

At any given time during the work the platform was 
about three bays long. In one bay the work of removing 
the old skylight would be in progress, while in one of 
the adjacent bays the installation of the new skylight 
would be going forward. The extra length of the plat- 
form made it possible to move it forward to the next 
position without delaying work on the skylight. 
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In carrying out this project extensive use was made 
of canvas tarpaulins, both as a protection from the 
weather and as a means of protecting patrons using the 
concourse. To prevent dust and debris from falling down 
into the concourse, the entire working platform was cov- 
ered with tarpaulins at all times. Also, two large tar- 
paulins were kept in readiness and so arranged that on 
very short notice they could be drawn over the skylight 
to cover the entire working area. At the close of each © 
working day all uncompleted portions of the work were 
entirely covered with the tarpaulins, securely lashed in 
place, so that at no time during the progress of the job 
did any water find its way inside the concourse. 

The design and construction of the new skylight was 
carried out under the general supervision of J. E. Arm- 
strong, chief engineer, and N. B. Reardon, engineer of 
buildings, of the Canadian Pacific. L. H. Laffoley, as- 
sistant engineer of buildings, was in direct charge of the 
field work, which was carried out under contract by 
Eastern Steel Products, Ltd., Montreal. 


The Bureau of Motor Carriers 


Describes Its Activities 
(Continued from page 220) 


organization of our field force and the duties which it 
performs. Since our last report, two subordinate offices 
have been consolidated with other offices for the purposes 
of efficiency and economy, and there have been few addi- 
tions to the personnel of our field staff. 

“When we were first authorized to regulate motor car- 
riers, we realized the advantage of having branch offices 
in important centers throughout the country so that there 
could be close contact between our organization and the 
motor carriers. We are convinced by our experience 
that the service which we can render the motor-carrier 
industry and the public through personal contact by mem- 
bers of our field staff is an important part of the admin- 
istration of part II of the act. 

“During the year the field staff has devoted a large 
portion of its time to the investigation of violations of 
law. The results of these investigations are reflected in 
that part of this report which covers the work of the 
Section of Law and Enforcement. The field staff like- 
wise devoted much time to securing data on which to 
base our report to Congress on the need of Federal regu- 
lation of sizes and weights of motor vehicles. 

“During the year, the members of our field staff have 
inspected the terminal records of approximately 3,200 
motor carriers, and have inspected 14,448 motor vehicles 
for the purpose of determining whether they were 
equipped in accordance with our safety regulations, and 
whether the drivers were conforming to the maximum 
hours of service prescribed by us. 

“The assistance given to carriers by the accountants 
and rate agents assigned to the field offices has resulted 
in a greater degree of compliance with the statute and 
our regulations issued pursuant thereto. 

“The extent of the contact with motor carriers, ship- 
pers, and the public through our field staff is indicated by 
the fact that the staff conducted 303,887 interviews, wrote 
275,056 letters, and submitted 143,497 reports to us.” 





THE “WIG-WAG” GRADE CROSSING WARNING SIGNAL common to 
American railroads has been adapted in a peculiar way by the 
German State Railroads. This system has recently developed a 
new kind of railroad crossing gate or barrier to which is at- 
tached an illuminated triangle or square which swings pendulum- 
like before the barrier. 
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“The Record” on 
the Chi. Board 


642-page ‘“‘believe it or not’’ 
volume of facts on this 
curious tribunal 


A 642-page bound volume covering in 
full the inquiry of the Attorney General’s 
special Committee on Procedure, with re- 
spect to the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, was scheduled to be ready for dis- 
tribution to railroad officers this week by 
the Eastern Committee for the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board, Room 5710, 
Grand Central terminal, New York. Pre- 
pared by H. E. Jones, executive secretary 
of the committee, the volume is divided into 
two books—one reprinting in toto all ma- 
terial presented to or considered by the 
Attorney General’s committee in its inves- 
tigation; and the second reviewing the his- 
torical background and growth of machin- 
ery set up for handling disputes with 
respect to grievances and interpretations 
of agreements of railroad employees cover- 
ing the period 1888 to date. 

It will be recalled that in February, 1939, 
President Roosevelt instructed the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to ap- 
point a committee to investigate the 
administrative procedure of various govern- 
ment agencies, including the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board. This committee 
sent a check list to the latter board asking 
for a description of the board’s procedure 
and practices. On February 25, 1940, the 
Attorney General’s committee met with 
members of the Adjustment Board and the 
National Mediation Board in informal con- 
ference to explain views presented by 
either party. On June 26 the committee 
heard representatives of the railroads and 
labor organizations and on September 6 
reply briefs and memoranda from both 
sides. The committee has not yet made its 
report. F 

The book reproduces in entirety all let- 
ters outlining the Attorney General’s com- 
mittee’s schedule; the check list; the joint 
submission of the adjustment board and a 
number of exhibits of its decisions (which 
the railroads consider to be particularly 
illustrative of shortcomings of adjustment 
board procedure); a detailed preliminary 
research report—marked “confidential”— 
prepared by the Attorney General’s staff 
for use of the committee (Monograph No. 
15) and the same report as revised after 
conference (Monograph No. 17); a com- 
plete transcript of the informal conference 
on February 25 (largely criticisms of the 
foregoing preliminary report by railroad 
and labor representatives) ; transcript of 


proceedings before the committee on June 
26 (reviewed fully in the Railway Age of 
June 29, page 1185); copy of memoran- 
dum filed by the Railway Labor Executives 
Association (reviewed in the Railway Age 
of July 20, page 110); and reply brief of 
Class I railroads to the labor organization’s 
position (reviewed in the Railway Age of 
September 28, page 451). 

Book two contains a detailed history of 
machinery set up for the handling of dis- 
putes growing out of grievances or inter- 
pretations of agreements, reproducing the 
text of the law in each case and precedent 
cases thereunder. In addition there are 
reprinted in full three articles by Lloyd 
K. Garrison, dean, University of Wiscon- 
sin Law School, and an article by Dr. 
William H. Spencer, professor of business 
law and dean of the school of business, 
University of Chicago, entitled “The Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board” (re- 
viewed in the Railway Age of August 27, 
1938, page 325). 


British Railway Officer Knighted 
For Aircraft Services 


Ernest J. Lemon, traffic and operating 
vice-president of the British London Mid- 
land & Scottish, has been knighted by the 
crown in the New Year list of honors, ac- 
cording to C. M. Turner, general traffic 
manager in the United States for the Asso- 
ciated British & Irish Railways. In June, 
1938, the now Sir Ernest “was loaned” to 
the air ministry and appointed general of 
aircraft production. His success in this 
post is due in great measure to his previous 
railroad work which included the planning 
and installation of continuous production 
methods for the building and maintenance 
of locomotives and cars, which he intro- 
duced. 


Government Aid for Students of the 
“Trade Barrier” Question 


“An Outline of Certain Factors Involved 
in the Study of the Interstate Trade Bar- 
riers Question” has been issued in mimeo- 
graphed form by Paul T. Truitt, chairman 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on In- 
terstate Trade Barriers, which is spon- 
sored by the Department of Commerce. 
Among the alleged “trade barriers” to 
which the committee has been giving its 
attention are state motor vehicle laws. 

The aforementioned outline is “for use 
by individuals and groups outside the fed- 
eral government who may be studying trade 
barriers, and by staff members of the dis- 
lrict offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in such activities as 
they may undertake.” The outline consists 
of nine pages of text, followed by a list of 
“recent publications on barriers to inter- 
state trade.” 
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Rutland Told to 


Trim Services 


Expert doesn't think wage cut 
can be made to stick so 
would trim trains 


Findings that the public will not sup- 
port the present high standard of service 
of the Rutland and that the road must 
reduce its high operating costs by cutting 
its pattern to fit the cloth of its revenues, 
but advising against the proposed wage 
cut of 1714 per cent, were made public on 
January 16 in a special report on the bank- 
rupt railroad by L. A. Putnam, short line 
railroad officer of Barre, Vt., acting on 
instructions of the federal district court 
at Rutland, Vt., on motion of trustees for 
the bondholders. Declaring that the road 
had to find more revenues fast or cut ex- 
penses immediately, the report held little 
hope for increased railroad traffic local to 
the road because industries thereon origi- 
nate little bulk traffic, while any increase 
in overhead traffic competitive with other 
routes “would be a long tedious process 
against terrific odds and at exorbitant 
costs.” It urged therefore that “marginal 
operation” be tried for a period of two 
years, after which, if traffic increased, the 
road could go back to its present extent of 
operations, or, if it did not increase, “pro- 
ceed with orderly liquidation.” 

The report found against the wage re- 
duction on a sliding scale of 10 to 30 per 
cent which the receiver scheduled for Sep- 
tember 15, 1940, postponed after Media- 
tion Board conferences to February 15, 
1941. Principal reason given was that 
with present employment tendencies it 
would be difficult for the road to hold 
sufficient competent men of certain classes: 
—especially shop forces and track labor- 
ers—to maintain its present standards of 
operation. 

The report read in part: “To date the 
policy of the management of the Rutland 
Railroad has been to operate on a high 
standard of service in order to attract a 
maximum amount of business. They are 
attempting to provide, where possible, 
competitive services on a par with the 
trucks and buses, as well as with the rail- 
road service of the two Canadian roads in 
and out of New England and with the 
Delaware & Hudson and the Canadian 
lines to and from Canada and the New 
York metropolitan area. This is true, gen- 
erally, both in passenger and in freight 
service. : 

“The results of the past year, despite 
adequate efforts by a reasonably efficient 

(Continued on page 232) 
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Unions Interpret 
Labor-Protection 


Brief presented to I. C. C. 
gives R. L. E. A.'s views on 
Harrington Amendment 


A brief was filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission this week by the 
Railway Labor Executives Association and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks which, 
for the first time, sets out in detail railway 
labor’s views on the proper interpretation 
of the Harrington labor-protection amend- 
ment which constitutes Section 5(2) (f) 
of the Transportation Act of 1940. The 
brief, which was placed in the record of 
Finance Docket No. 12460, the lease of 
the Fort Worth & Denver City and the 
Wichita Valley by the Colorado & South- 
ern, contains some 47 printed pages and 
is signed by Frank L. Mulholland, Clar- 
ence M. Mulholland, and Willard H. 
McEwen, attorneys for the R. L. E. A,, 
and also by George M. Harrison and 
Horace A. Bacus, president and research 
director, respectively, of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks. 

At the outset of the brief, in order to 
clarify the record, it is briefly pointed out 
that the proposed lease and unification ot 
the three lines is expected to result in the 
loss of employment. This loss, it is said, 
would be caused by, first, the discontinu- 
ance of the present general offices of the 
F. W. & D. C. now located at Fort 
Worth; second, a discontinuance of the 
present heavy repair facilities of the F. W. 
& D. C. shops at Childress, Tex., and third, 
a discontinuance of divisional offices due 
tu the proposed consolidation of one C. & 
S. and one F. W. & D. C. operating divi- 
sion. 

It is also pointed out in the beginning of 
the brief that authority had been granted 
by Division 4 of the commission for the 
consummation of the merger last year, but 
that because of complaints by various pro- 
testants, the order never became effective 


and the case was reheard and is now up, 


for reargument before the full commis- 
sion. The brief further points out that the 
C. & S. had previously agreed to the terms 
of the so-called Washington Agreement, 
but upon rehearing, after the passage of 
the Harrington amendment, repudiated its 
former acceptance “on the theory that the 
Provisions of the Transportation Act had 
abrogated that agreement and _ therefore 
had released the applicant from its obliga- 
tion thereunder.” 

At the second hearing before Examiner 
W. J. Schutrumpf both railway labor and 
the railroads placed in the record sets of 
Proposals carrying out what they believed 
to be the proper interpretation of the Har- 


tington amendment. The protestants, says: 


the labor brief, have proceeded on the the- 
ory that the lease will be made effective as 
soon as possible after the issuance of an 
approving order, and that the full adverse 
effect will be felt by the employees at that 
time. “They have,” it continues, “sought 
to minimize this effect by a proposal which 
contemplates the making of certain pay- 
ments to employees by the leasing carrier 
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out of the savings secured by the transac- 
tion.” 

These conditions may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Dismissal allowances are to be paid 
to employees dismissed from service. Such 
allowances are to continue for four years 
and are to equal each year 100 per cent of 
the employee’s earnings prior to his dis- 
missal. 

2. Displacement allowances are to be 
paid to employees forced to accept lower 
paid positions. These allowances are to 
be of such size as to maintain the em- 
ployee’s former earnings for a period of 
four years after displacement resulting from 
the lease. 

(Both numbers (1) and (2) expressly 
include employees dismissed or displaced 
prior to but in contemplation of the lease.) 

3. Compensation is to be paid to em- 
ployees compelled to move from their for- 
mer place of employment. This compen- 
sation would take the form of payment of 
traveling expenses and payment of losses 
in real estate holdings. 

4. Collective action is contemplated as 
a means of adjusting any disagreements 
regarding the application of the order. 

The brief then proceeds to point out 
that the applicant railroad proceeds on an 
entirely different theory. Its proposal con- 
templates that the lease will be made ef- 
fective at once, but that there will be no 
changes in operating conditions except such 
as can be made without affecting employ- 
ment. This condition is to continue for 
a period of four years after the date of 
any order issued by the commission. After 
this four-year period has expired, explains 
the brief, the carrier has nothing to offer 
as to protection of employees, but considers 
that its legal obligations have been entirely 
fulfilled. The carrier’s proposal may be 
outlined thus: 

1. No changes in employment relations 
are to be made as a result of the lease for 
a period of four years from the date of 
the order. : 

2. No dismissal or displacement allow- 
ances of any kind. According to the car- 
rier’s contention, says the brief, there will 
be no displacements nor dismissals for a 
period of four years after the order, and 
under its interpretation of its legal rights, 
there would be no obligation upon it to pay 
such allowances thereafter. 

3. No compensation to employees who 
are required to change their places of resi- 
dence. Under the carrier’s theory, asserts 
the brief, no such changes can occur until 
its four-year period of legal obligation has 
expired. 

4. Individual settlements with employees. 
The carrier desires the right to relieve it- 
self, according to railway labor, of the re- 
quirements of any order of the commission 
by merely approaching the individual em- 
ployee and securing from him an individual 
release. 

The differences between these two pro- 
posals may be summarized thus, in the 
words of the brief: 

“The protestants’ proposal is one of pro- 
tection for employees against an imminent 
loss, while that of the applicant is one of 
mere postponement of the loss itself. The 
protestants’ suggestion is comparable to a 

(Continued on page 231) 


S 2009 Enacted 
—So Now What? 


Fletcher sees need of rates to 
hold each transpor: means 
to its proper field 


Attempting an answer to the inquiry 
“Where do we go from the Transportation 
Act of 1940?” Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice- 
president and general counsel, Association 
of American Railroads, told members of 
the Traffic Club of Philadelphia, Pa., at 
their 33rd annual banquet on January 21 
that the board of investigation created by 
the Act will play an important part in the 
future; that the railroads should carry out 
a “wise but temperate” policy of consoli- 
dation and that procedure before the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board should 
be drastically improved. 

The speaker declared that many people 
in the transportation field are inclined to 
underestimate the importance of the inves- 
tigation board and complain that its work 
will be “just another investigation, just 
another report.” Said he: “But it must 
be remembered that this board is created 
by act of Congress, with definite instruc- 
tions to report on certain specific phases 
of the problem, and report it will and 
must.” He saw a future possibility that 
if the board answers the manifold ques- 
tions of costs, subsidies, taxes, etc., of the 
various transportation agencies, “it may 
well happen that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, by the exercise of its rate- 
making power, or if need be, by the use of 
additional powers granted by Congress, will 
make such adjustment in rates as will pre- 
clude the operation of any one transporta- 
tion agency in a field where it does not 
economically belong. We may witness in 
the near future the end of a wasteful 
struggle for traffic among competing 
forms of transportation of a nature so de- 
structive that only bankruptcy and harm 
to the public interest must follow. We may 
catch a faint glimpse of an orderly system 
of transportation, where on the rails, on 
the highways, on the waterways and 
through the air, respectively, will move 
only such traffic as sound principles of 
economy shall approve.” 

The Judge blamed the failure of the 
railroads to go forward with a program 
of consolidations on “lack of confidence, 
with its withering effect upon credit and 
its tendency to chill enthusiasm.” He said 
that “with an upturn in business, which 
some of us believe is something more than 
a mere war flare, and with the removal of 
legislative barriers, there should be a re- 
newal of the efforts to reduce the number 
of our railroad systems, through a wise 
but temperate policy of consolidations.” 

The third important question before the 
railroads he believed to be drastic changes 
in the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, adding that those who are seeking 
to improve procedures in the board “should 
look to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s record and practices for helpful prec- 
edents.” He went on to enumerate the 
now familiar defects in the law which the 
railroads seek to eliminate. One of the 
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main difficulties, as he saw it, is that the 
essential function of the Board has often 
been lost sight of. He declared: “In con- 
sidering this important matter, there should 
be kept in mind the essential function of 
these boards, which is not to mediate or 
arbitrate controversies, but to construe and 
apply contracts. ... A careful examina- 
tion of the law will show that these boards 
were created to deal not with abstract 
questions of what may be fair and just. 
The fixing of wages, working conditions 
and the provisions of labor contracts are 
committed to other agencies and follow an 
altogether different course. The Adjust- 
ment Boards take the contracts as they 
stand and interpret and apply them. Their 
function, therefore, is not akin to legisla- 
tion, but partakes rather of the nature of 
a judicial proceeding. If this view be 
accepted, it is clear that there must be 
impartial referees, a full and fair hearing 
and an opportunity for judicial review. In 
no other way can the parties be expected 
willingly to accept the results of the con- 
clusions of these administrative boards.” 


Bill for Survey of Michigan-Superior 
Ship Canal 
Representative Bradley, Republican of 


Michigan, has introduced H. R. 2490, “a 
bill providing for an examination and sur- 


vey of a ship canal connecting Lakes Mich-\ 


igan and Superior.” 
Pipe-Line Bill 
Representative Izac, Democrat of Cali- 
fornia, has introduced H. R. 2503 “to pro- 
hibit interstate common-carrier pipe lines 


from transporting commodities in which 
such carriers have any interest.” 


Club Meetings 


Chairman J. B. Eastman, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, will address 
the members of the Maritime Association 
of the Port of New York on January 28 
at the Maritime Exchange, at 12 noon, on 
the subject “Transportation Act of 1940.” 


Beyer Reappointed to Mediation 
Board 


Otto S. Beyer has been reappointed by 
President Roosevelt as a member of the 
National Mediation Board for a new three- 
year term expiring February 1, 1944. The 
President sent the nomination to the Senate 
on January 16. 


Would Give Motor Shippers Right 
to Route Shipments 


Shippers by motor carrier would be 
given the right to route their shipments “in 
certain cases” under the provisions of H. 
R. 2518, introduced on January 21 by Rep- 
resentative Jonkman, Republican of Mich- 
igan. 


Rock Island To Substitute Cab 
Signaling For Train Control 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
been granted permission by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to remove the in- 
termittent ramp type automatic train con- 
trol on 165.5 miles of double-track main 
line between Blue Island, IIl., and Rock 
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Island, and to install continuous type cab 
signaling in this territory, with all road 
locomotives equipped with cab signal de- 
vices, and, further, to install centralized 
trafic control on approximately half of 
the territory, including sections carrying 
the heaviest traffic. In a previous decision 
issued on February 23, 1940, the Commis- 
sion denied an application of the Rock 
Island to remove the train control, and to 
substitute centralized ftrattic control on the 
entire division as well as cab signaling on 
only 22 locomotives for use on trains oper- 
ated at speeds in excess of 60 m. p. h. 


Equipment Depreciation Orders 


Equipment depreciation rates for four 
railroads including the Great Northern 
have been prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a new series of 
sub-orders and modifications of previous 
sub-orders in No. 15100, Depreciation 
Charges of Steam Railroad Companies. 
Prescribed rates for the Great Northern 
are as follows: Steam locomotives, 3.01 per 
cent; electric locomotives, 2.78 per cent; 
Diesel electric locomotives, 3.96 per cent; 
freight-train cars, 3.22 per cent; passenger- 
train cars, 2.93 per cent; work equipment, 
3.09 per cent; miscellaneous equipment, 
5.61 per cent. 


New U. S. Railroad Map 


n October, 1940, edition of the Railroad 
ap of the United States, prepared under 
he direction of the Chief of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, has been issued. Like previ- 
ous editions it is in four sheets, and is 
available at the Engineer Reproduction 
Plant, Army War College, Washington, 
D. C., for 15 cents a sheet or 60 cents for 
the entire map. 


Cuba Fixes Uniform Classification 
for All Carriers 


A co-ordinated national freight classifica- 
tion and set of tariffs applying to railroad, 
highway and coastwise water carriers to- 
gether has been established for the Re- 
public of Cuba by order of the National 
Transportation Commission, effective De- 
cember 22. According to a summary fur- 
nished by the American Consulate General 
at Havana, the Commission’s order es- 
tablished a classification consisting of 7 
class designations to which every com- 
modity carried by any or all of the three 
media of transportation is assigned. The 
second half of the order specifies freight 
rates which are to be charged by all com- 
mon carriers between all points in the 
country. 


New Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce 


The 77th Congress’ Senate committee on 
interstate commerce will consist of 21 sen- 
ators, with Senator Wheeler, Democrat of 
Montana, continuing as chairman, accord- 
ing to assignments made by the Senate on 
January 21. 

Democratic members of the committee, 
in addition to Chairman Wheeler, are: 
Smith of South Carolina, Wagner of New 
York, Barkley of Kentucky, Bone of Wash- 
ington, Truman of Missouri, Andrews of 
Florida, Johnson of Colorado, Schwartz 
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of Wyoming, Hill of Alabama, Stewart 
of Tennessee, Clark of Idaho, McFarland 
of Arizona, and Tunnell of Delaware. Re- 
publican members are: White of Maine, 
Austin of Vermont, Shipstead of Minne- 
sota, Tobey of New Hampshire, Reed of 
Kansas, Gurney of South Dakota, and 
Brooks of Illinois. Clark, Tunnell, Mc- 
Farland and Brooks are the committee’s 
new members. 


December Operating Revenues 8.9 
Per Cent Above Previous Year 


Preliminary reports from 86 Class I rail- 
roads, representing 82.6 per cent of total 
operating revenues, made public recently by 
the Association of American Railroads, 
show that those roads, in December, 1940, 
had estimated operating revenues amount- 
ing to $310,610,428 compared with $285,- 
137,601 in the same month of 1939, and 
$307,950,854 in the same month of 1930. 
The December gross was 8.9 per cent above 
that of December, 1939, and 0.9 per cent 
above December, 1930. 

Freight revenues of the 86 roads in De- 
cember, 1940, amounted to $249,864,240 
compared with $227,088,337 in December, 
1939, and $229,211864 in December, 1930— 
10.2 per cent above the former, and nine 
per cent above the same month in 1930. 
Passenger revenues totaled $34,237,008 
compared with $32,188,965 in December, 
1939, and $46,924,000 in December, 1930- 
6.4 per cent above the former, but 27 per 
cent below the same month in 1930. 


City of Midland to Make Maiden 
Trip February 15 


February 15 has been fixed tentatively 
as the date for the maiden trip of the City 
of Midland, the car-ferry which the Pere 
Marquette is constructing for use between 
Manitowoc, Wis., and Ludington, Mich. 
The ship was launched on September 18, as 
described in the Railway Age of October 
5, page 479, and its construction is now 
nearing completion. 


Southern Gets Certificate to Write 
Off Facilities in 5 Years 


The Southern Railway was on a Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission list 
of 67 companies which had received tax 
certificates of necessity up to January 15. 
The certificates are issued for the purpose 
of allowing companies providing facilities 
in connection with the defense program to 
take advantage of the special 60 month 
income tax amortization provided under 
section 124 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

The cost of Southern facilities certified 
in the present certificate was approximately 
$7,576,000. Other Southern applications 
as well as those of several other roads are 
pending. 


Minimum Rates for Midwestern 
Trucks 


In another undertaking to give motor 
carriers in a large area protection from 
destructive competition among themselves, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 5, has presoribed minimum truck 
rates, with \certain exceptions, between 
points in Iowa, and to and from certain 
points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, north- 
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eastern Kansas, northern Missouri and 
eastern Nebraska. The decision assigns 
the proceeding (Ex Parte No. MC-23, 
Midwestern Motor Carrier Rates) for fur- 
ther hearing with respect to minimum rates 
and charges, not covered by the foregoing 
finding, between points in Illinois, Indiana, 
eastern Kansas, and Missouri. 


Budd Assembles Portuguese Cars 


A number of engineers of the Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Company are cur- 
rently in Lisbon, Portugal, engaged in as- 
sembling the last of a lot of 28 lightweight, 
stainless-steel passenger-train cars which 
were shipped last summer in strict secrecy 
from Philadelphia, Pa. through war-in- 
fested waters to the Portuguese National 
Railway, as was announced previously in 
the Railway Age. 

Because of the scarcity of freighters sail- 
ing over the hazardous route to Europe, it 
was necessary that 24 of the units be 
packed as compactly as possible aboard the 
Franco-Iberian Line ships which were 
used. To meet this need, Budd engineers 
shipped each car crated, in effect, within 
its own roof. The “packed” roofs were 
attached in groups of two’s by a steel 
framework in such a way that two virtual- 
ly complete cars, packed for shipment, oc- 
cupied less space than one assembled car. 
The remaining four cars were shipped as- 
sembled, lashed to the freighters’ decks. 

The roof sections of the knocked-down 
cars were assembled complete in the Budd 
plant in Philadelphia. Side frames, floor 
sections, and fittings of each car were then 
packed within its curved roof section, and 


_the section then fastened, by means of a 


specially constructed steel framework, to 
a companion roof to form the unit which 
was actually shipped aboard the freighter. 
Budd engineers, accompanied by “shotweld” 
units and other tools of the type used by 
the company in car assembly, were sent 
ahead of the first shipment. Shops were 
set up, and with the aid of Portuguese 
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labor the cars are now rolling off the pro- 
duction line at the rate of about one a 
week. At the date of writing, some 20 
cars are ready for service, of which six 
are already in operation as a streamlined 
train between Lisbon, Oporto, and Irun. 

Design of the cars, while following the 
regular Budd type of construction, was 
modified to conform to European stand- 
ards. Trucks were built for the wider 
5-ft. 6-in. Portuguese gage, while draft and 
buffer gears were patterned after Con- 
tinental design. Interiors are arranged as 
combined first and second class units; 
combined second-class and dining units; 
all third-class units; and third-class com- 
bined with large and small baggage com- 
partments. The combination baggage cars 
have corridors built around the baggage 
spaces to permit passage throughout the 
full length of the train. Door and window 
treatment follow the usual European pat- 
tern. 


Proposed Pension Act Amendments 


Representative Byrne, Democrat of New 
York, has introduced H. R. 2233 which 
would exempt “certain state owned and op- 
erated carriers and employees of carriers 
from the provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937.” H.R. 2275 and H. R. 
2292, bills to liberalize benefit payments un- 
der the Retirement Act, have been intro- 
duced, respectively, by Representative 
Martin, Republican of Iowa, and Repre- 
sentative Powers, Republican of New 
Jersey. 


I. C. C. Prescribes Manual Block 
Regulations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order directing the railroads 
to show cause, on or before May 1, why 
the Commission’s order of April 13, 1939, 
governing signaling installations and main- 
tenance should not be amended to include 
rules, standards and instructions for the 
installation, inspection, maintenance and 
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Budd Crates Portuguese Cars in Their Roofs 


Budd-built passenger cars for Portugal were shipped crated in their own roofs to save space when 
ships are at a premium. Two roof sections, each containing side-frames and floor sections for a 
complete car, are here shown being loaded at Philadelphia, Pa. 


at right. 








One of the assembled cars is shown 
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renair of manual, controlled manual and 
staff block systems. Proposed regulations 
and definitions formed a part of the order. 


Pullman Cars Used As Hotels 


The railroads serving Washington, D. 
C., did their part in alleviating the tempo- 
rary housing shortage due to the inaugura- 
tion of President Roosevelt for a third 
term on January 20 by parking some 88 
Pullman cars in the yards and.using them 
as hotels. All lines serving the capital 
ran extra trains to take care of the large 
number of out-of-town visitors who came 
to witness the inauguration and the parade 
which followed. : 


I. C. Parks Automobiles: 


An innovation in railway service for 
travelers who use the Illinois Central’s 
Central station at Michigan avenue and 
Roosevelt road, Chicago, now enables them 
to drive their own automobiles to the sta- 
tion, check them for storage and step onto 
the train. 

Passengers drive into a parking lot west 
of the station; and obtain a receipt for the 
automobile from the ticket agent. A re- 
sponsible garage attendant takes it to a 
nearby garage for storage. Upon return 
to Chicago, when the passenger notifies the 
ticket agent in advance, the automobile is 
ready and waiting its owner when the train 
arrives. 


C. N. R. Claim Agent Flies on 
Business 

The Canadian National “Weekly News 
Letter” claims to have discovered the only 
flying claim agent in the world. O. T. 
Prickett, claim agent for the Canadian Na- 
tional-Grand Trunk, with headquarters at 
Battle Creek, Mich. who was:a flyer in 
the first World War, has flown his private 
plane more than 75,000 miles in the last 
year on business for the railroads. “Only 
two untoward incidents marked the ac- 
tivities of flying claims agent last year; 
a forced landing in a cabbage patch and 
the time a hungry cow ate the fabric off 
the wing when he landed the plane in a 
pasture.” 


Thinks Defense Program May Mean 
Transport Priorities 


The national defense program’s need for 
keeping a continuous flow of raw materials 
moving to the factories “may mean trans- 
portation priorities,” according to Douglas 
C. MacKeachie, assistant to Donald M. 
Nelson, director of the Division of Pur- 
chases of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. Giving ‘the first authoritative indi- 
cation that the O. P. M. is thinking of 
transportation priorities, Mr. MacKeachie 
made the above statement in an address de- 
livered at Chicago on January 20 before 
the 34th annual convention of the National 
Canners Association. 

He did not, however, elaborate on the 
statement, his address being designed in 
the main to present a “picture of the new 
Office of Purchases and the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and how it is going 
to work, especially in the food industry.” 
During the World War the transportation 
priority situation became such that, as 
someone has put it, “no one knew which 
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. .. ON THE WESTERN MARYLAND 


The twelve new 4-6-6-4 Mallet type locomotives now being delivered 
by The Baldwin Locomotive Works to the Western Maryland Ry. Co. are 
equipped with Franklin Automatic Compensators & Snubbers and Franklin 
E-2 Radial Buffers to assure smoother riding, and better driving box and 


Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber 
track protection. for Friction Bearing Driving Box application 


By automatically and accurately compensating for expansion and con- 
traction of the driving box (an impossible feat to do manually) the Franklin 
Automatic Compensator & Snubber maintains a constant, accurate wedge 
adjustment at all times. Its twin, the Type E-2 Radial Buffer, by means of 
its spherical and cylindrica: faces permits movement in any direction while 
maintaining a predetermined frictional resistance to dampen oscillation 
between engine and tender. The result is a smoother riding locomotive and 
lower maintenance. 


To further insure the comfort and safety of the engine crew, these loco- 





motives have been equipped with Franklin Butterfly Type Firedoors. 
Franklin Type E-2 Radial Buffer 
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priority had priority over all other priori- 
ties.” 

Speaking at his weekly press conference 
on January 22, William S. Knudsen, di- 
rector general of the office of production 
management, said that there was no need 
for rail priorities at this time and that the 
matter was not under consideration by his 
office. He went on to point out that the 
number of “bad order” cars is low and 
that the handling of traffic has been or- 
derly. 


Rails Doing Good Job of Transport- 
ing Selectees to Camp 


The War Department announced on 
January 17 that “the task of transporting 
troops and the many individuals being in- 
ducted into the army to their assigned sta- 
tions is being accomplished without dif- 
ficulty due to the careful plans which have 
been made and to the manner in which 
the railroad officials are cooperating with 
the transportation agencies of the War De- 
partment.” And while all of this is being 
done “neither the comfort nor service of 
the civilian passenger will be impaired.” 

The announcement went on to outline 
the steps taken in getting selectees trans- 
ported to their camps. “During November, 
1940,” it said in closing, “this military 
transportation program was given thorough 
test in transporting about 70,000 inducted 
men. During 1941 many more thousands 
will be passing regularly through the in- 
duction stations and reception centers to 
army posts, camps and stations throughout 
the nation. With the preparation work 
which has been done, there is expected to 
’ be little difficulty in moving them with 
comfort and dispatch.” 


New Highway Postal Service 


Highway post office service, “operated on 
the same basis as the railway mail service”’ 
with “large bus-type trucks completely 
equipped with all the facilities for sorting, 
handling and dispatch that are included in 
railway postal cars,” will be inaugurated 
on February 10 on a 140-mile route be- 
tween .Washington, D. C., and Harrison- 
burg, Va., according to a January 18 an- 
nouncement from Postmaster General 
Frank C. Walker. Mr. Walker called the 
new service “one of the most significant 
developments in the field of mail transpor- 
tation in recent years.” 

As the announcement pointed out, the 
Post Office Department got its authority 
to install such service in a bill which was 
approved by the President last July. The 
bill limited the authority which it conferred 
to situations “where it is found that ade- 
quate railroad facilities are not available.” 
Thus Mr. Walker emphasized that no com- 
petition with railway transportation is con- 
templated; rather, the new service “is to 
supersede discontinued train service or sup- 
plement that which does not adequately 
supply postal patrons in a given area.” 


Oklahoma Train Limit Law is 
Upheld 


A statutory three-judge court, sitting as 
the United States District Court, at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has sustained the con- 
stitutionality of the Oklahoma Train Limit 
Law which limits the length of freight 
trains operating within the state to 70 cars. 
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The court, in announcing its decision, 
denied an application of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas asking for an order restrain- 
ing the Attorney General of Oklahoma 
from enforcing the act. 

The court, in a two-to-one decision, 
denied that the statute was an objectionable 
regulation or a burden on interstate com- 
merce and went on to say that “it was 
within the province of the legislature . . . to 
find that the limitation of trains to 70 cars 
was reasonably in the interest of safety”. 
The court further held that the fact that 
compliance with the statute will require the 
railroad to expend additional sums in the 
operation of its business and that such 
cost is an element for consideration “in 
determining whether the statute is arbi- 
trary, capricious, or repugnant to due pro- 
cess”, under the facts of this case is not 
enough to warrant a judicial determination 
of invalidity. Also, the court thought that 
the statute was not invalid on the ground 
that Congress has occupied the field. 


Tariffs of Water Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has further postponed until March 1 the 
effective date of certain of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940’s water-carrier provisions 
which had previously been postponed until 
February 1. “The principal effect of this 
order,” said an accompanying notice from 
I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel, “is to 
postpone the tariff-filing requirements and 
the sections defining the regulatory powers 
and duties of the commission with respect 
to such tariffs of common carriers by 
water . . . to March 1, 1941, the same 
date established by the order of December 
13, 1940, as the effective date for the filing 
of schedules of contract carriers by 
water...” 

Meanwhile the commission’s Division 2 
has modified outstanding orders with re- 
spect to tariff circulars for water carriers 
to make such orders conform to the action 
of the commission. Mr. Bartel points out 
that the present order does not further 
postpone certain other sections which were 
previously postponed to February 1; among 
these is section 309(a) and (f) relating to 
certificates of common carriers by water 
and permits of contract carriers by water 
and applications therefor. It is anticipated 
that application forms for certificates and 
permits as well as for exemptions will be 
distributed prior to February 1. 


A. T. A. Defense Activities 


Four new defense activities will be un- 
dertaken by American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., according to an announcement 
issued following a two-day meeting of the 
executive committee in Washington, D. C., 
last week. At the same time, the com- 
mittee decided to hold A. T. A.’s eighth 
annual convention at New York, sometime 
between October 15 and November 15. 

In the matter of defense, the committee: 
(1) Authorized A. T. A. to prepare, after 
consultation with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and other federal depart- 
ments, a standard identification form for 
truck drivers and other employees enter- 
ing manufacturing plants, refineries and 
other industrial premises producing defense 
goods; (2) appointed a committee, with a 
member in each state, to raise funds to 
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purchase “rolling kitchens” for Great Bri- 
tain; (3) approved a plan to estimate the 
industry’s equipment needs in 1941, “in an- 
ticipation of Government demands that 
trucks give preference to transportation of 
defense materials;” (4) decided to make 
further representations to the State De- 
partment in an effort to arrive at a recipro- 
cal arrangement with Canada whereby do- 
mestic motor carriers would be permitted 
to transport goods, in bond, from one point 
in the U. S. to another point in the U. S., 
through Canada, and to interior points in 
Canada. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended January 18 totaled 700,440 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on January 23. This was a de- 
crease of 11,235 cars, or 1.6 per cent, below 
the previous week, but an increase of 
54,058 cars, or 8.4 per cent, above the same 
week in 1940 and an increase of 113,784 
cars, or 19.4 per cent, above the compar- 
able week in 1939. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the load- 
ings for the previous week ended January 
11 totaled 711,675 cars, and the summary 
for that week, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, January 11 














Districts 1941 1940 1939 
ee eee 158,167 150,910 131,686 
Allegheny ..... 154,334 141,078 111,441 
Pocahontas .... 46,337 46,371 38,848 
Southern ...... 113,025 101,992 91,459 
Northwestern .. 82,210 80,313 70,289 
Central Western 104,945 98,828 94,405 
Southwestern .. 52,657 48,749 44,116 
Total Western 

Districts . 239,812 227,890 208,810 
Total All Roads 711,675 668,241 582,244 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 34,421 31,872 33,931 
Live stock ..... 13,044 14,220 13,152 
i Ae ar 152,352 165,369 119,792 
oc Seen T3781 12,685 6,968 
Forest products. 37,724 30,102 26,423 
OT SRE 12,612 9,495 7,849 
Merchandise l.c.l. 146,716 144,110 145,166 
Miscellaneous .. 301,095 260,388 228,963 
January 11 .... 711,675 668,241 582,244 
January 4 ..... 614,171 592,925 529,371 
Cumulative Total, 

Weeks .. 1,325,846 1,261,166 1,111,615 


In Canada.—Revenue carloadings in the 
week ended January 11 totaled 51,703 cars, 
as compared with 43,136 cars for the previ- 
ous week, and was an increase of 5,128 
cars, or 11 per cent, over the figure for 
the corresponding week last year, accord- 
ing to the compilation of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


January 11, 1941 ..... 51,703 26,764 
ene d ys ee 43,136 24,417 

ecember 28, 1940 ... 40,358 23,855 
January 13, 1940 .... 46,575 24,425 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

January 11, 1941 .... 94,839 51,181 
January 13, 1940 .... 85,433 45,725 
January 14, 1939 .... 76,239 42,752 


N. Y. Central Organizes Motion 
Picture Bureau 


The New York. Central has set up 2 
motion picture bureau, effective January 
2, the function of which will be to pro- 
duce films for use in employee education, 
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safety campaigns among personnel and the 
public and in general public relations work. 
In the latter category pictures of railroad 
operation taken on the road will be made 
available for showing at clubs, schools and 
other public gatherings to capitalize on the 
inherent interest value of railroading and 
its services. 

Frederick G. Beach, formerly technical 
editor of “Movie Makers” magazine, has 
been appointed supervisor of the bureau, 
reporting to A. D. Dugan, assistant to ex- 
ecutive vice-president, with headquarters 
at New York. Born in August, 1907, at 
Rochester, N. Y., Mr. Beach was gradu- 
ated from the Manlius Military School and 
received intensive training in photography 
with the Eastman-Kodak Company, later 
becoming an editor of “Movie Makers.” 
He is author of a number of articles and 
papers published elsewhere on motion pic- 
ture technique and adaptation to public 
relations activities and last year produced 
a sound picture entitled “Flight of the 
Century,” taken on Central property. He 
believes he is the first full-time man to be 
employed on a permanent project of this 
type by any American railroad. 


Tells Story of Tank Building by 
A. at F. 


The American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany turned out its first tank for the 
United States Army in May, 1940, while 
the German army was invading France; 
a contract had been placed for 329 of these 
units about six months previously. The 
story of their building was told by F. A. 
Stevenson, vice-president (operations), 
American Car & Foundry, before the 
New York Railroad Club on January 16. 

The speaker said that the company, when 
approached by the Ordnance department, 
was convinced that it could undertake the 
work, if provided with some additional 
machine tools, and put a force of engi- 
neers, estimators and shop foremen to work 
literally day and night for seven weeks 
to estimate the number of machine tools, 
jigs, fixtures and floor space required to 
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produce the tanks at a predetermined daily 
rate. Bids were submitted September 28 
and five days later A. C. F. received a 
contract for 329 units. The company found 
that its greatest difficulty was securing 
armor plate which it had expected to pur- 
chase already fabricated. It found that 
the two established manufacturers could 
not possibly make delivery in time and 
decided, therefore, to manufacture its own 
armor plate under an entirely separate or- 
ganization in its Berwick plant. 

In spite of a tight situation in the ma- 
chine tool industry, A. C. F., in less than 
four months, provided and installed 75 
machine tools and built and completely 
equipped a new plant for the processing 
of armor plate. On this original order 
it built up a daily production of three 
tanks. Subsequently it has received orders 
for 3,089 light tanks, to be delivered with- 
in a period of 540 calendar days. The 
company anticipates beginning shipments 
in March and producing at the rate of four 
tanks per day, building up to a maximum 
rate of output of 15 tanks per day by 
September. 

Mr. Stevenson reviewed some impres- 
sive statistics. Tools required in the tank 
machine shop include 60 turret lathes, 43 
milling machines, 21 radial drills and vari- 
ous other tools in lesser numbers. In the 
manufacture of the tanks a total number 
of 2,663 drawings is involved and 2,865 
different kinds of parts required. A grand 
total of 14,318 individual pieces—exclusive 
of engines and accessories—goes into each 
tank. 

Mr. Stevenson’s address was preceded 
and followed by exceptionally well ren- 
dered numbers by the A. C. F. Glee Club, 
composed of 25 employees of the Berwick, 
Pa., plant. The club is directed by Clark 
Bower, and was assisted by Mrs. Louise 
Llewelyn, vocalist. 


L. B. Stillwell Dies at 77 


Lewis B. Stillwell, well-known consult- 
ing engineer in the electrical field, inventor 


‘of a number of important devices for elec- 
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trical control and intimately connected with 
railroad electrification projects, died at his 
home in Princeton, N. J., on January 19 
at the age of 77. Upon graduation from 
Lehigh University in 1885 Mr. Stillwell 
became assistant electrician with the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
and was chief electrical engineer from 1890 
to 1897. In 1899 he became a consulting 
engineer with the Manhattan Railway 
Company and a year later electrical di- 
rector of the Rapid Transit Subway Con- 
struction Company, in which posts he 
supervised the design and installation of 
electrical equipment on the elevated and 
subway lines of what became the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company of New 
York. From 1909 to 1920 he served as 
consulting engineer for the latter and from 
1908 to 1913 he was also consulting en- 
gineer for the Hudson & Manhattan in 
connection with its electrical equipment. 
In the steam railroad field, Mr. Stillwell 
participated in the electrification of the 
Boston & Maine’s Hoosac tunnel and elec- 
trification of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford between New York and New 
Haven, Conn. He also made special studies 
for the Erie in connection with its pro- 
posed electrification out of New York. 
Mr. Stillwell’s consulting firm also holds 
patents on the so-called Stillwell passen- 
ger car and truck, the designs of which 
were incorporated in rolling stock of the 
New York, Westchester & Boston, the Erie 
and the Hudson & Manhattan. He was 
president of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers in 1909 and 1910. 


Transportation Must Function As A 
Unit in Emergency 


To be completely successful, our trans- 
portation system must function as a unit 
and, like the proverbial chain, its strength 
can only be accurately gaged by that of 
its weakest link, according to Emil Schram, 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, in an address at the annual 
dinner of the Traffic Club of Chicago on 
January 16. Mr. Schram, in speaking on 
“A Cycle in National Defense,” outlined 
the work of the Corporation, which, he 
said, has committed more than a billion 
dollars for national defense purposes dur- 
ing the past six months. The R. F. C, 
he continued, was, “by prophetic coinci- 
dence,” modeled after the old War Finance 
Corporation and the activities of the two 
have completed a curious cycle in national 
defense efforts. He commented upon the 
vital part railroads have to play in the 
defense program by reason of the proposed 
decentralization of defense activities. 

Mr. Schram also referred to repeated 
proposals for R. F. C. assistance in the 
open market purchase of railroad obliga- 
tions at discount prices as an aid to rail- 
roads in the reduction of fixed charges.- 
He contended that the only sound method 
is that provided by the plan used in con- 
nection with the Boston & Maine under 
which substantially all of the bondholders 
voluntarily accepted in exchange, either 
cash in an amount equal to the market 
value of the old bonds, or a senior obliga- 
tion in an equal amount and having the 
same lien together with a junior contingent 
obligation in an amount equal to the bal- 
ance of the face value. Under such a plan 
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the R. F. C. furnishes cash to the extent 
necessary and accepts as collateral the 
same amount of new senior securities, he 
said. 


Resolution Calls for House Study of 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


Representative Martin J. Kennedy, 
Democrat of New York, has introduced 
House Resolution 63 which would direct 
the House of Representatives committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce to make a 
comprehensive study of all phases of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway. Among 
other things, the study would consider the 
cost of building and maintaining the sea- 
way; routes from which traffic on it 
would be diverted; the effect on existing 
transportation facilities; and the effect on 
recently-enacted legislation (presumably 
the Transportation Act of 1940) “to bring 
about a uniform system of administration 
and to protect the regulations as to rates 
and other matters for the improvement and 
economic stability of the transportation in- 
dustry of the United States.” 

Meanwhile in the appendix to the Janu- 
ary.16 issue of the Congressional Record 
Representative Van Zandt, Republican of 
Pennsylvania, extended his remarks to in- 
sert a resolution in opposition to the sea- 
way which was adopted recently by the 
Allegheny Regional Advisory Board. At 
the same time he asserted that “the Ad- 
ministration is making progress in its de- 
termination to complete the project ‘by 
hook or by crook’.” Mr. Van Zandt added 
that the seaway would “destroy the jobs 
of thousands of railroaders and _ coal 
miners.” In the same issue of the Record 
was another extension of remarks by Rep- 
resentative Schwert, Democrat of New 
York, who inserted a seaway-opposing let- 
ter which he had received from the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks Lodge No. 910, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

A few days later, in the January 20 issue 
of the Record, Representative Schwert in- 
serted a two-page statement urging adop- 
tion of the aforementioned Kennedy reso- 
lution, and arguing in support of his own 
view that “completion of this seaway pact 
would strike a disastrous blow at estab- 
lished United States business to say noth- 
ing of the additional burden placed upon 
the taxpayer to build and maintain it.” In 
the same issue of the Record was another 
extension of remarks entitled “St. Law- 
rence Seaway Project Vitally Important,” 
by Representative Pittenger, Republican of 
Minnesota. 


I. C. C. Considers an Extension of 
Competitive Bidding 

“Serious consideration” is being given by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the question of the advisability of extend- 
ing to some other forms of railroad financ- 
ing the competitive bidding rule which it 
now employs in connection with the sale 
of equipment trust certificates. This be- 
came known this week when Chairman 
Eastman released a letter which he had 
written to Otis & Co., Cleveland invest- 
ment firm, in response to its recent tele- 
gram in which it called the commission’s 
attention to recommendations recently made 
by the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
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sion’s utilities division to the effect that a 
competitive bidding rule be adopted for all 
utility issues over $1,000,000. Otis & Co. 
asked the commission whether it would 
favor such a rule for additional railroad 
financing, particularly terminal issues. 

Mr. Eastman’s reply was as follows: 

“This will acknowledge your telegram 
in regard to the matter of competitive bid- 
ding for new issues of railroad securities. 
I have referred this telegram to Commis- 
sioner Porter, chairman of Division 4 of 
the commission, which deals with such 
matters, and he states that his division is 
giving the matter of the extension of com- 
petitive bidding ‘now employed as to equip- 
ment trusts to other forms of railroad fi- 
nancing serious consideration’. The divi- 
sion is inclined to regard with favor the 
extension of such bidding to terminal issues 
and other comparatively simple situations 
and is also watching with much interest 
the experiments being made by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission.” 


Conference Formed to Fight St. 
Lawrence Seaway Proposal 


The Association of American Railroads 
and the American Short Line Railroad 
Association have joined with 13 other or- 
ganizations to form the National St. Law- 
rence Project Conference “to awaken Con- 
gress and the country to the folly” of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway and hydro- 
electric power project. Frank S. Davis, 
general manager of the Boston Maritime 
Association, has been elected general chair- 
man of the Conference, while Tom J. Mc- 
Grath will be executive director in charge 
of a Washington, D. C., headquarters, 
“which are to be established immediately 
in anticipation of the impending battle in 
Congress on the question of sanctioning 
this project.” 

The announcement in the latter connec- 
tion came in a statement issued after the 
first meeting of the Conference’s executive 
committee in Washington on January 21. 
Mr. McGrath, an attorney, has represented 
railway labor at various times in the past, 


‘most recently as counsel for the Railway 


Labor Executives Association in matters 
bearing on competition with railroads, such 
as pipe-line projects. In addition to the 
A. A. R. and the Short Line Association, 
the organizations comprising the Confer- 
ence include: American Mining Congress; 
American Coal Distributors’ Association; 
Anthracite Institute; Atlantic States Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board; Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation; Merchants Association of New 
York; New York State Economic Coun- 
cil; Niagara Frontier Planning Board; 
National Coal Association; Ohio Coal As- 
sociation; Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau; 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce; Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Western Railway Club Has Public 
Relations Night Z 


A public relations night at which mem- 
bers of the press and public relations offi- 
cers of the railroads were guests was fea- 
tured by the Western Railway Club at its 
monthly meeting on January 20. The speak- 
er of the evening was Phil Hanna, editor 


of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
whose subject was ‘“What’s Ahead for 
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Business.” Mr. Hanna anticipates that 
great activity in all lines of business will 
result from the defense program and that 
even though government controls are em- 
ployed, industry will make profits. This 
general activity, he said, will materially in- 
crease traffic and stimulate the entire rail- 
road industry. 

More extended advertising of freight 
trains and service was advocated by Mr. 
Hanna. “The public,” he said, “is fasci- 
nated by freight trains as well as by pas- 
senger trains but I have never seen a 
newspaper advertisement that describes the 
routes of trains carrying the nation’s food 
and supplies or tells of their speed and 
performance records.” He also suggested 
that sides of freight cars and the right of 
way be used as a medium for carrying 
advertisements of freight service. 

Money inflation, in Mr. Hanna’s opinion, 
will not occur in the near future. He dif- 
ferentiated between inflation and “elation,” 
contending that the latter is the influence 
that will bring about greater buying and 
higher prices. Extended elation, he said, 
can easily bring about a condition under 
which railroad capital is safest when in- 
vested in box cars. 


Missouri Pacific Loses in High Court 
The Missouri Pacific failed in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States this 
week in its attempt to have a federal dis- 
trict court enjoin the Attorney General of 
Nebraska and other state officers from 
prosecuting it in the state courts for crim- 
inal violations of the Nebraska Full Train 
Crew Law. In a decision written by Jus- 
tice Stone the court decided that the peti- 
tion of the railroad asking for relief from 
prosecution should be dismissed, thus giv- 
ing the state officials a free course to begin 
their contemplated test case of the law. 
The railroad had alleged in its bill of 
complaint that the employment of white 
brakemen for the services now performed 
by its brakemen-porters will compel it to 
pay an increase of wages in excess of the 
jurisdictional amount and that as each 
train movement involves an alleged viola- 
tion of the statute, numerous prosecutions 
for violations, which the state officials 
threaten, will result in imposing on the 
company the burden of many litigations in 
the state criminal courts. The bill goes 
on to allege that such prosecutions, if suc- 
cessful, will result in the imposition of ag- 
gregate fines in excess of $1,000,000 a year. 
In answering the bill, Henry J. Beal, 
county attorney of Douglas County, Ne- 
braska, told the court that the Attorney 
General had under consideration the ques- 
tion of the company’s compliance with the 
statute and that in the event that he should 
determine that it is necessary and proper 
to do so in order to obtain a judicial de- 
termination of the question, he would 
“cause a single test suit to be instituted in 
the state courts for some one alleged vio- 
lation of the act by respondent, so con- 
ducted as to cause a minimum of financial 
expense to respondent and without seeking 
to inflict financial penalties or loss on re- 
spondent prior to a final determination of 
the suit in the state courts”. 
The district court, without a trial of 
any issue of fact, granted the injunction 
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sought by the carrier, and the Eighth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals affirmed the order. 
In discussing the case, Justice Stone wrote 
that the federal courts are without juris- 
diction to try alleged criminal violations of 
state statutes. “The state courts”, he con- 
tinued, “are the final arbiters of their 
meaning and appropriate application, sub- 
ject only to review by this court, if such 
construction or application is appropriately 
challenged on constitutional grounds”. 

A footnote to the decision states that 
Chief Justice Hughes and Justices Mc- 
Reynolds and Stone favored remanding the 
case to the district court for further pro- 
ceedings, but a majority felt that the in- 
junction should be dismissed. 


Freak Sleet Storm Hits Eastern 
Railroads 

An unusual weather situation in which 
rain falling from warm upper air fell on a 
cold temperature, causing the rapid forma- 
tion of ice, presented operating problems 
to railroads along the northeastern sea- 
board on January 16. Electrified lines 
were especially hard-hit due to the forma- 
tion of ice on overhead wires and panta- 
graphs and over-running third rails. Train 
No. 183, the Pilgrim, of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, stalled on Hell 
Gate bridge when heavy sleet caused the 
collapse of high-tension wires. A steam 
engine was coupled on and pulled the train 
to the Pennsylvania tracks at Long Island 
City. A local train of the New Haven 
bound for Grand Central was also delayed 
for about an hour just outside of New 
Rochelle by a similar failure. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
suffered serious delay at the height of the 
outbound commuting movement by an un- 
foreseen phenomenon. While standing in 
the station and yards the pantagraphs on 
the electric multiple unit cars were frozen 
into position, and when higher wire was 
reached between Hoboken, N. J., and New- 
ark, failed to rise to bridge the gap. The 
road also found difficulty with heavy for- 
mations of sleet on the collection wires 
and with ice-choked switches at interlock- 
ing plants. D. L. & W. carries about 35,- 
000 commuters outbound each day. Soon 
after the blockade 20,000 home-goers ac- 
cumulated in the Hoboken terminal of the 
road. A number of these were directed to 
take other means of transportation, the 
railroad arranging with the Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania and Hudson & Manhattan to honor 
Lackawanna tickets to points served in 
common. 

Others were provided with steam-hauled 
trains. One line of the Lackawanna’s sub- 
urban system is operated by steam and 
locomotives regularly assigned thereto were 
put in emergency service as quickly as 
possible. 

Several days after the incident the Lack- 
awanna distributed a statement to its sub- 
urban patrons reading in part as follows: 

“The Management of the Lackawanna Rail- 
road keenly regrets nature’s disturbance which 
caused so much interference with the commuter 
service on the evening of January 16th, and 
the resulting confusion and inconvenience to 
which you were subjected. The cause was, of 
course, beyond control of any human, and it 


came at a time that prevented preparation in 
advance. However, had there been consider- 


able foreknowledge, only a small part of the 
confusion could: have been avoided, because 
there are not sufficient steam locomotives avail- 
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able to substitute for the electric service in 
such an emergency. 


We know now, with the benefit of hindsight, 
that some mistakes were made and that we 
might have done a better job, but had these 
mistakes not been made, only a little less con- 
fusion would have resulted, and very few of 
you would have been aware of this differ- 
ence... 

The purpose of this message, however, is not 
to present an alibi, but to express our apprecia- 
tion of the patience of our patrons and for the 
assistance rendered by so many of them; also, 
for the kind expressions received from so many 
about the efforts put forth by our employes to 
alleviate as much as possible the difficulties 
encountered. ... 


We hope that such a thing will not occur 
again, and we assure you that under any such 
circumstances in the future all of us in the 
Lackawanna organization will do our utmost 
to overcome difficulties, with your safety, com- 
fort and convenience our first consideration.” 


Car-Rental Payments by Seatrain 


Recommended findings as to the terms 
and conditions upon which railroads par- 
ticipating in through routes with Seatrain 
Lines, Inc., should be required to inter- 
change their cars with that seagoing car 
carrier have been made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a proposed re- 
port by Examiners H. W. Archer and M. 
J. Walsh. The proposed report comes 
after further hearing in No. 25728, Hobo- 
ken Manufacturers. Railroad Company v. 
Abilene & Southern Railway Company, et 
al., and it embraces also No. 25878, New 
Orleans and Lower Coast Railroad Com- 
pany v. The Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railway Company et al. 

“The commission,” the examiners say, 
“should find that defendants, insofar as 
they participate in through routes with 
Seatrain, should be required to interchange 
their cars with the latter ... at the com- 
pensation provided in the code of per diem 
rules of the Association (of American 
Railroads), provided that Seatrain sub- 
jects itself to all the terms and conditions 
of the codes of car service and per diem 
rules of the Association and assumes re- 
sponsibilities the same as those assumed 
under such rule by line-haul carriers, in- 
cluding any per diem for detention due to 
its inability to receive cars, and subject 
also to appropriate switching reclaims.” 

In other words, the examiners suggest 
that the conventional $1 per day is the 
proper rental to collect from Seatrain; but 
that the latter being similar to a line-haul 
carrier should be required also to assume 
the per diem during the time the cars are 
being held because of its inability to receive 
them. 


B. & O. and P. R. R. Handle Special 
Inauguration Traffic 


In connection with the third inaugura- 
tion of President Roosevelt in Washing- 
ton, D. C., early on January 20, both the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania 
operated a number of special trains, car- 
ried special parties and added extra equip- 
ment to regular runs. 

The Baltimore & Ohio added cars to all 
trains operating into Washington from the 
west and north during the two days pre- 
ceding the inauguration and to those leav- 
ing Washington on the afternoon of the 
inauguration day. It ran the Capital and 
National Limiteds in two sections. The 
road also operated a number of complete 
special trains, including Governor Mur- 
phee’s party from Jackson, Miss. Inaugu- 
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ration parties from Nashville, Tenn., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and other points on the line 
were carried in special Pullmans on regu- 
lar trains. 

The Pennsylvania carried approximately 
750 passengers on each of two special low- 
rate excursion trains operated to and from 
Washington on the day of inauguration, 
from Philadelphia, Pa. One left the latter 
city at 7 a. m. and the second at 8:30 
a. m. and returned from Washington in 
mid-afternoon. On the afternoon and 
evening of the preceding day all New York 
to Washington trains (operating every 
hour) were run in two sections. Four 
extra sections of New York-Washington 
trains were run on January 20. North- 
bound all trains starting at 2 p. m. were 
run in two sections, and in a number of 
cases three sections, up until 9 p. m. Two 
sections of the New York express at mid- 
night were operated. Among the special 
parties was a special 15-car train for the 
John B. Kelly group from Philadelphia, 
Pa. The railroad estimates that approxi- 
mately 32,000 inauguration guests moved 
over its Maryland division. 


Unions Interpret 


Labor-Protection 
(Continued from page 225) 


policy of life insurance which will pay to 
the dependents of a deceased railroad a sum 
sufficient to enable them to make necessary 
readjustments in their lives. The appli- 
cant’s suggestion, however, would merely 
serve advance notice of the death four 
years prior to the event.” 

Discussing the legislative history of the 
Harrington amendment, the brief declares 
that as it is now written in the law, it 
embodies two distinct theories of job pro- 
tection, one, which it calls the administra- 
tive protection theory, which gives the 
commission the power and duty to prescribe 
fair and equitable arrangements, while the 
latter part of the amendment contains the 
protection by specific provisions of the law 
and states that an employee must not be 
left in a worse position for four years 
than he had been in prior to the effectua- 
tion of the merger or consolidation. 

“The conflict between the proponents of 
these two theories,” continues the brief, 
“was resolved by a compromise which finds 
expression in the present act. The theory 
of statutory regulation espoused by the 
House of Representatives was retained but 
it was no longer conceived of as a com- 
plete measure of protection for employees 
nor was it extended indefinitely but was 
limited to a period of four years. In ex- 
change for this loss, jurisdiction was con- 
ferred upon the commission to proceed by 
administrative regulation and supplement 
the basic minimum established by the stat- 
ute. The commission was authorized to 
fill in the interstices in the statutory scheme 
by affording additional or more complete 
protection to employees until the ‘fair and 
equitable arrangement’ contemplated by 
the statute should have been attained. In 
other words, the second of the two provi- 
sions under consideration establishes a non- 
discretionary minimum of protection below 
which the commission may not go, while 
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the first provision establishes a discretion- 
ary maximum which the commission may 
and is expected to attain. Thus, it was 
the obvious intent of Congress that even 
though the commission should be satisfied 
that no employee would be placed in a 
worse position with respect to his employ- 
ment for a period of four years after its 
order, that it should nevertheless -investi- 
gate the transaction proposed, exercise the 
discretion entrusted to it and impose such 
additional conditions as would be neces- 
sary to conform to the standard of fair- 
ness and equity which the statute estab- 
lished.” 

The brief then goes on to charge that 
the railroad company is attempting to frus- 
trate the intent of the act by laying off 
employees and keeping them off the pay- 
roll for nine months, thus taking advantage 
of the union agreement that any employee 
who does not work during a period of nine 
months automatically loses his seniority 
standing and ceases to have an employment 
relationship with the company. Thus, it is 
argued, the company has decided which 
of its Texas employees it wishes to dis- 
pense with and has laid off more than 50 
of them, refusing to rehire them and, in 
nine months, taking their names off the 
company rolls. As a result, says the brief, 
when the time comes to effect the merger, 
the company will argue that it has no duty 
towards these men and does not have to 
make any provision for them under the 
Harrington amendment. The brief also 
states that to carry out this process of fur- 
loughing men, the company recently issued 
an order increasing the working time per 
month at the Childress, Tex., shops. 

To thwart the carrier’s move, the labor 
unions ask the commission to find that the 
employees in question “were released in 
contemplation of the lease, that they are 
entitled to the same measure of protection 
as other employees retained in active serv- 
ice, and that protection be given in both 
cases through a system of dismissal and 
displacement allowances to employees en- 
titled to receive the same.” 

As pointed out heretofore, the railroad 
asks that the commission find that the Har- 
rington amendment occupies the field and 
abrogates and supersedes the provisions of 
the Washington Agreement in so far as 
transactions subject to section 5 of the act 
are concerned. The unions deny this con- 
tention and go on to say that they do not 
see how such a finding can possibly be 
considered as being within the jurisdiction 
of the commission. 


Rutland Told to 


Trim Services 
(Continued from page 224) 


traffic organization, demonstrate conclu- 
sively that this service, measured by pub- 
lic acceptance, has not been justified as the 
net result has been a loss. Except for the 
Major economy of severe curtailment of 
track maintenance expenses, no attempt has 
been made to drastically curtail operating 
expenses and hold them within the bounds 
of what is considered by nearly all railroad 
Managements a safe operating ratio, other 
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than the wage cut of 17%4 per cent pro- 
posed, 

“Believing that the traffic possibilities of 
the Rutland are not susceptible to any ma- 
jor improvement, understanding that the 
present low basis of track maintenance can- 
not be indefinitely continued, and that the 
trend of the times will be reflected in con- 
tinued rising prices of materials, it is seri- 
ously questioned whether this theory of 
operation can be successful, even if em- 
ployees should accept the wage reduction 
asked of them.” 

Among the report’s suggestions for cut- 
ting operating costs were the elimination 
of five switch engine assignments ($88,000 
per annum), elimination of certain un- 
profitable train services ($221,334, not tak- 
ing into account traffic losses therefrom) 
and abandonment of the Addison branch 
west of Whiting, Vt. ($7093). 


Labor Talking About Making Up 
Pay for Railroaders Joining Army 


A proposal that railroads compensate 
volunteers and drafted men for the differ- 
ence between their army or navy pay and 
the pay they would have received if they 
had remained in railroad service is included 
in the national-defense program of the 
Railway Labor Executives Association, ac- 
cording to authoritative accounts of Wash- 
ington, D. C., meetings participated in by 
labor and management representatives last 
week. 

The meetings included sessions of the 
R. L. E. A.; a meeting with management 
representatives to discuss the proposal to 
extend the Washington Job-Protection 
Agreement to abandonments as well as 
consolidations; and a meeting of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission’s 
Railroad Industry Committee which in- 
cludes both labor and management mem- 
bers. 

Aside from the difference-in-pay propo- 
sal, labor’s defense program calls for a 
census of railroad employment and equip- 
ment; methods for placing railroad men in 
jobs and moving them from road to road; 
easing the hiring-age limits; building rail- 
road equipment in carrier shops so that the 
facilities of outside builders will be avail- 
able for defense; use of railroad shops for 
defense work; and methods for preserving 
seniority and other rights of railroaders 
who go into defense industries or the 
armed forces. Labor versions of the meet- 
ing said that, with the exception of the 
difference-in-pay proposal, the management 
representatives gave a favorable reception 
to the program. 

Out of the meeting on the Washington 
Agreement came an understanding that 
both sides would appoint committees to 
survey the situation with respect to aban- 
donments which results when railroads 
substitute highway service for rail service. 
In the discussions at this meeting it is un- 
derstood that management representatives 
took the position that the labor-protection 
provisions of the Transportation Act of 


1940 had supplanted the Washington 
Agreement. Labor representatives disa- 
greed, asserting that the Washington 


Agreement contained additional protection 
for employees, such as compensation for 
losses on their homes and for their moving 
expenses. 
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ESCAPE 


You ask: “Why do I ride on the 
train?” 
That’s easy. 
First off, I think it’s the freedom I 
have. 
NObody to bother me— 
NObody to tell me to stop or go. 
NO tail-light ahead. 
NO worry about ice, snow or 
rain. 
NO decisions to make. 
That’s it—NO decisions to make. 
I can be absolutely and completely 
selfish. 
I enjoy myself immensely on the 
train. 
I like to sit back and take it easy. 
If I want to take a nap, 
I can do it and nobody cares. 
If I want to read the paper or a 
book, I can. 
I can be as free as I choose. 


Sure: some of the cars on the B 
and M 

Aren’t 1942 models. 

But just the same, 

They are always 
comfortable. 

I get a sort of snug feeling aboard 
my morning train. 

I like to look up the aisle, 

And see my four neighbors playing 
bridge, or Pitch. 

Like to hear my friends comparing 
notes on the low temperatures at 
their houses. 

I like to watch the proverbial grouch 
slam the car door. 

Or watch the conductor swing down 
the aisle. 

Sure, maybe I’m a nut. 


WARM and 


But, there are a lot of nuts just like 
me— 

Men (women, too,) who could well 
afford 

To drive, 

BUT who feel as I do about taking 
the train. 

A lot of people I know look forward 
to the ride— 

Free from all worries. 

I’ve watched ’em sink down into a 
seat 

As if to say “Yes, Sir, 

This is comfort, solid comfort!” 

You ask “Why do I travel by train?” 

I think you can find the answer 

Pretty easy if you'll try it for a spell. 

You'll be surprised— 

As the doctor says— 

At how much better you'll feel. 

(Walking to the station does no 
harm either.) 

And, of course. 

In case you're not rich, 

How much MONEY you'll have 

For OTHER things. 


“BOSTON and MAINE 











The Boston & Maine Ran This Advertisement 
in Daily Newspapers in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Maine on January 8. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Missouri Pacific Inquiring for 
Two Trains 


The Missouri Pacific, reported in the 
Railway Age of January 18 as having been 
authorized by the district court to purchase 
two streamlined trains, is now inquiring 
for two 4,000 hp. Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, two baggage and express cars, two 
mail and baggage cars, two deluxe coaches, 
two coach-diner-dormitory cars, two diner- 
lounge cars and one baggage-mail car. 


Chicago & North Western Seeks 
$7,500,000 of Equipment 


The Chicago & North Western, on Jan- 
uary 18, asked the federal district court 
for authority to purchase freight and pas- 
senger equipment to cost $7,500,000. The 
freight equipment includes 1,000 50-ton 
gondola cars, 500 50-ton 50-ft. box cars 
and 200 70-ton ore cars. The company is 
reported to have allocated 750 gondola cars 
to the General American Transportation 
Corporation and 250 gondola cars to the 
American Car & Foundry Co. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 21. 

The passenger equipment consists of five 
2,000-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives, six- 
teen coaches, four combination baggage-tap 
room cars, three dining cars and two par- 
lor cars. As reported in the Railway Age 
of January 11, the railroad plans to use 
this equipment between Chicago and Wis- 
consin points and possibly some points in 
southern Minnesota. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


THe Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has ordered five 4-6-6-4 type locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 11. 


THE MAINE CENTRAL will immediately 
purchase two new Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives, one of 600-hp. to be used at 
the Bath (Me.) yard and another of 300- 
hp. to be used in the Augusta (Me.) area. 


THe Union Paciric has ordered five 
4-8-8-4 type freight locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. This is 
in addition to 15 freight locomotives of this 
type ordered from the American Locomo- 
tive Company in December, as reported in 
the Railway Age of December 28. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue ANN Arsor is inquiring for 25 
55-ton hopper cars. 


Tue LrinpeE Arr Propucts Company has 
ordered twenty 70-ton box cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. 


THE Toronto, Hamitton & BUFFALO 
RaILway has ordered 75 150,000-Ib. ca- 
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pacity low-side, drop-end mill type gon- 
dola cars from the National Steel Car 
Corporation. 


Tue Cuicaco BurtincTton & QUINCY 
will build a large number of freight cars 
in its own shops during 1941. 


THe CANADIAN NATIONAL is inquiring 
for 250 70-ton hopper cars, 200 steel un- 
derframe flat cars, 150 ballast cars and 125 
80-ton ore cars. 


‘THE VIRGINIAN has ordered 100 steel- 
sheathed 50-ton box cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of January 18. 


Tue Union Paciric has ordered 300 
50-ton flat cars and 50 70-ton mill-type 
gondola cars from the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 21. 


Tue Granp TRUNK WESTERN is inquir- 
ing for 200 70-ton gondola cars, 100 70-ton 
flat cars and 300 40-ton automobile cars. 
Of the latter, 200 will have 16-ft. side and 
end doors and 100 will have 8-ft. side 
doors. 


THe TENNESSEE Coat, Iron & RaAlIL- 
rRoAD Co. has ordered twenty 70-ton flat 
cars, twenty 70-ton gondola cars and six 
70-ton hot-hole cars from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
The company still has pending an order 
for ninety 70-ton ore cars. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of January 11. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & PACIFIC 
has ordered three light-weight passenger 
cars from the Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Tue Union Paciric is asking for prices 
on 10, 15, 20 and 30 80-ft. baggage cars; 
10 and 20 80-ft. mail-baggage cars with a 
30-ft. mail room; and 10, 20, 25 or 30 chair 
cars, all of lightweight construction: 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE St. Louts-SAN FRANCISCO has or- 
dered 12,300 tons of rails from the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


THE VIRGINIAN has ordered 18,900 tons 
of rail, allocating 15,900 tons to the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company and 3,000 tons to the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Tue San Disco Evectric RAtLway has 
ordered ten 36-passenger motor coaches 
from the a. c. f. Motors Company. 


THE SAntA FE TRAILS TRANSPORTATION 
Company has ordered 18 air-conditioned 
motor coaches, ten of which will seat 37 
passengers each and eight 29 passengers 
each, from the a. c. f. Motors Company. 
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G. Donald Spackman, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent, has been appointed 
general manager of the Lukens Steel 
Company. 


The Nichols Engineering Company, 
Chicago, has been organized to take over 
Geo. P. Nichols & Bros., Inc., without 
change in personnel. 


Milford J. Cross has been appointed 
representative in the western territory for 
the Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, with headquarters in South Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Harry J. Schultz, formerly manager 
of the contractors division of the Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Company, has 
been appointed central regional manager 
of the construction equipment division of 
the Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 


The boards of directors of the Brill 
Corporation and the American Car & 
Foundry Motors Co., respectively, have 
concluded to withdraw the proposed plan 
of merger of these two companies because 
of lack of a substantial unanimity of ap- 
proval by all classes of stockholders of the 
two companies. 


John W. Miller has been elected pres- 
ident, Thomas E. Daley, vice-president 
and Francis Murphy, secretary, of the 
Miller - Lewis Railroad Equipment 
Corporation, with headquarters in New 
York City. J. F. McDonnell, formerly 
connected with the New York Central, has 
been appointed manager of the company’s 
Chicago branch. 


OBITUARY 


LeB. Turner, president of the U. S. 
Wind Engine & Pump Company, Batavia, 
Ill., died on January 21 of a heart ail- 
ment. 4 


Construction 





Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—A 
contract amounting to approximately $38,- 
000 has been awarded Harvey Stenmark, 
Denver, Colo., for the construction of a 
brick and concrete garage, loading dock 
and freight distribution dock at Denver. 


Wueetinc & LAKE Erie.—A contract 
amounting to $159,786 has been awarded 
the National Construction Company, Cleve- 
land, by the Ohio Department of Highways 
for the construction of a grade separation 
bridge for two tracks of the W. & L. E., 
over State Highway No. 261 at the south- 
ern city limits of Kent, Ohio. The bridge 
will consist of one through plate girder 
span 72% ft. long resting on concrete 
abutments, with a concrete floor slab and 
ballast deck. It will provide a 60-ft. hor- 
izontal and 14-ft. vertical clearance for the 
highway underneath, which will be 45 ft. 
wide, with a°714-ft. sidewalk on each side. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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When You Seal ‘em With 
Duplex Sectionai Packing 


oo“ records of HUNT-SPILLER Duplex Sectional Packing are 


unusually interesting because of the long mileage between renewals. 


In addition to the maintenance economies effected by the Wear- 
resisting qualities of Duplex Packing there are also big savings in 
fuel consumption. 


The design insures maximum wear without breakage and scientifically 
formed and heat treated springs keep sections firmly against valve 
or cylinder walls until they are worn to a limit. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr. / \E.J. Fuller Vice-President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q@. 
Agent for Latin America: 
Internationa] Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


HUNT’ SPILLER 
GUN IRON 
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Finaneial 





CHESAPEAKE & Ont10.—Bond Issue—A 
proposed refunding of $29,692,000 of re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 314’s 
of 1963 of this road is understood to have 
been considered at a meeting of the board 
of directors in Cleveland, Ohio, on January 
22; no definite action was taken. Mean- 
while, in anticipation of the issuance, Hal- 
sey Stuart & Co. of Chicago have wired 
President G. D. Brooke and each director 
of the road requesting that the firm be al- 
lowed to bid in on new financing, which 
move may possibly be the opening of a 
contest between bankers favoring competi- 
tive bidding as opposed to private negotia- 
tion. This same banking firm obtained 
through the submission of a competitive 
bid the bonds for which refunding is dis- 
cussed. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Reorgan- 
isation.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has submitted to the 
various security holders and creditors of 
this company for their acceptance or re- 
jection the final plan of reorganization for 
this company under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act which has been approved by 
the commission and the federal district 
court in Chicago. Only those holding speci- 
fied securities or claims on January 22 will 
be entitled to vote on the plan. A notice 
from Secretary Bartel accompanying the 
ballot points out that all ballots must be 
filed with the commission on or before 
April 5, 1941. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaAciIFic.— 
Abandonment by the White & Black River 
Valley.—The White & Black River Valley 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don its entire line extending from Brinkley, 
Ark., through Newport, to Jacksonport, 
56.5 miles, together with a branch line ex- 
tending from Wiville, Ark., to Gregory, 
six miles. At the same time the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific was authorized to 
abandon operation of that portion of the 
line extending from Brinkley, Ark., to 
Newport, 53.1 miles. The abandonment was 
made with the condition attached that the 
company would within the next 60 days 
sell the line or any portion thereof at a 
fair net salvage value to anyone who was 
willing to purchase it for continued oper- 
ation. 


Etcin, JorretT & Eastern.—Equipment 
trust certificates—This road has awarded 
an issue of $2,900,000 of 1 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates to Drexel & Co. on 
a bid of 98.7946, representing an interest 
cost to the road of approximately 1.23. 
The buyers have not yet reoffered the issue 
publicly. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Trustees’ Certificates—This company has 
been authorized to issue $5,000,000 of 23% 
per cent trustees’ certificates, maturing on 
February 1, 1946. The proceeds will be 
used to redeem a like amount of 3% per 
cent certificates now outstanding. The cer- 
tificates have been sold to the following 
list of banking institutions: First National 
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Bank of Chicago, $3,580,000; Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives & Grant- 
ing Annuities, $500,000; First National 
Bank, Denver, $400,000; First Security 
Corporation, Ogden, $300,000; Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, $100,000; United 
States National Bank, Denver, $70,000; 
and the Colorado National Bank, Denver, 
$50,000. 


Erte. — Purchase.— This company has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to purchase 
the terminal properties of the Jamestown, 
Westfield & Northwestern at and near 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


ILttnots CENTRAL. — Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to amend 
its order in Finance Docket No. 13045 so 
as to permit it to purchase an additional 
115 70-ton all-steel covered hopper cars at 
a cost of $447,750. The purchase of the 
additional cars was made possible because 
of price concessions given by the manufac- 
turers on the other equipment authorized 
to be purchased. 


JEFFERSON & NorTHWESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment—This company has asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to abandon its line extending from 
Jefferson, Tex., to Linden, 19.9 miles. 


NortTHERN Pacirtc.—New Director— 
Daniel F. Bull, president of the Cream of 
Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been elected a director of the Northern 
Pacific, succeeding Stephen Birch, de- 
ceased, 


NortHERN PaciFic.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates——This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to assume liability for $3,000,000 
of equipment trust certificates, maturing in 
10 equal annual installments of $300,000 
on February 15 in each of the years from 
1942 to 1951, inclusive. The proceeds will 
be used as a part of the purchase price of 
new equipment costing a total of $3,475,000 
and consisting of eight two-cylinder 4-8-4 
passenger and freight locomotives, six four- 
cylinder articulated 4-6-6-4 freight loco- 
motives, three 1,000 hp. 125-ton Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives, two 1,000 
hp. 120-ton Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives, and two 1,000 hp. 115-ton Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives. 


NorFotkK SouTHERN.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates and R. F. C. Financing.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has approved a plan whereby this 
company would issue and sell to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation $938,000 
of its three per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates, maturing in semiannual install- 
ments of $32,000 beginning August 1, 1941, 
and on February 1 and August 1 in each 
year thereafter to and including February 
1, 1956. Commissioner Porter noted a 
dissent, but gave no reasons therefor. 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—Abandonment by 
the Chesterfield & Lancaster—The Ches- 
terfield & Lancaster has been authorized by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon its entire line ex- 


January 25, 1941 


tending from the point of connection with 
the Seaboard Air Line at Seaboard Junc- 
tion, S. C., to Pageland, 31.8 miles, and to 
abandon operation under trackage rights 
over that portion of the main line of the 
Seaboard between Seaboard Junction, S. C., 
and Cheraw, 1.5 miles. 

The report of the commission states that 
Chesterfield County has agreed to purchase 
the property at a fair salvage value, and 
its certificate authorizing the abandonment 
will contain a condition requiring the com- 
pany to sell the line, or any part thereof, 
to any responsible bidder within 60 days 


who will offer a fair salvage value and 


agree to continue the operation of the line. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, writing a dis- 
senting-in-part opinion, said that he felt the 
certificate should be limited to operations 
in interstate commerce in view of the fact 
that the Chesterfield & Lancaster and the 
Seaboard are separate corporations. The 
majority took an opposite view, holding 
that the two companies were under a com- 
mon management and that the certificate 
should run to all its operations. 


SACRAMENTO NorTHERN.—Abandonment. 
—This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon 0.6 mile in Sacramento, Calif. 


Union Paciric.—Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates——This company has been author- 
ized by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to assume liability for 
$12,570,000 of 114 per cent equipment trust 
certificates, maturing in 15 equal annual 
installments of $838,000 on January 1 in 
each of the years from 1942 to 1956, in- 
clusive. The issue has been sold at 98.052 
to Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, acting on 
behalf of themselves and Dick & Merle- 
Smith and Stroud & Co., Inc., making the 
average annual cost to the company ap- 
proximately 1.77 per cent. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
week year 


30.96 31.28 
64.20 58.75 


Jan. 21 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 30.41 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 63.81 


Dividends Declared 


Augusta & Savannah.—$2.00, payable January 
16 to holders of record January 6. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
$5.00, semi-annually; Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, 
both payable January 31 to holders of record 
January 21. 

Louisville & Nashville—$2.00, payable Febru- 
ary 28 to holders of record January 30. 

Pullman.—25¢, payable March 15 to holders of 
record February 24. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie——Prior Lien, $1.00, 
quarterly; Preferred, $1.371%4, quarterly, both pay- 
able February 1 to holders of record January 28. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RAILROADS in Ru- 
mania was an important item in the much- 
discussed 10-year economic agreement 
signed with Germany on December 4. Ac- 
cording to the pact, Rumania is to extend 
nd improve its transportation system by the 
use of German materials and products made 
available on long term credit. On January 
2, a Rumanian government decree author- 
ized the State railroads to send approxi- 
mately 100° locomotives to Germany for 
general repairs, according to a United 
Press dispatch. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


John P. Kiley, special representative of 
the chief operating officer of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, has been 
appointed auditor of investment and joint 
facility accounts, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Chicago, succeeding Arthur E. 
Lodge, whose death on January 12 was 
announced in the Railway Age of January 
18. 


OPERATING 


Robert H. Vogel, superintendent of 
organization for the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Detroit di- 
vision, succeeding Lester D. Stout, who 
has been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president, Central departments, at Chicago. 
John T. Montgomery, general agent at 
Birmingham, Ala., has been advanced to 
superintendent of the Alabama division, 
with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala., 
succeeding B. W. Hendricks, who has 
retired. 


Albert Roy Everts, whose promotion 
to superintendent of the Kettle Valley di- 
vision of the Canadian Pacific, with head- 





Albert Roy Everts 


quarters at Penticton, B. C., was announced 
in the Railway Age of January 11, was 
born at Lyn, Ont., on January 19, 1889, 
and entered railway service on October 27, 
1906, as a trainman on the Canadian Pa- 
cific at Moose Jaw, Sask. On June 30, 
1910, he was promoted to conductor and 
on May 15, 1933, he was advanced to as- 
sistant superintendent on the Kenora di- 
vision, with headquarters at Ignace, Ont. 
Mr. Everts was transferred to Lethbridge, 
Alta., on January 1, 1936, and to Medicine 
Hat, Alta, on January 1, 1937, being 
located at the latter point until his recent 
promotion, effective January 1. 


F. E. Lewis, general manager of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville (Mo- 
non), with headquarters at Lafayette, Ind., 
retired on January 18. Mr. Lewis was 
born in Clarence, N. Y., on December 2, 
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1875, and entered railroad service as a 
water boy for a construction gang on the 
New York Central. Later he served as a 





F. E. Lewis 
timekeeper, steam shovel fireman and loco- 
motive fireman. In 1893, he entered the 
employ of Colonel B. J. Gifford in Lake 
County, Ind., and on August 15, 1898, he 
became a rodman on the Chicago & Wa- 
bash Valley (now the Monon), being con- 
structed by the Gifford estate. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1899, he was appointed engineer on 
construction, and on November 1 of that 
year, he was promoted to superintendent. 
Mr. Lewis was advanced to general super- 
intendent on September 1, 1912, and on 
September 7, 1917, he was appointed train- 
master on the Monon. On March 1, 1920, 
he was promoted to superintendent and in 
October, 1920, to general superintendent. 
He was advanced to general manager, with 
headquarters as before at Lafayette on July 


15, 1933, the position he held until his re- 


tirement. 


TRAFFIC 


H. G. Pelletier, assistant general agent 
for the Union Pacific at Fresno, Cal., has 
been promoted to general agent at that 
point, succeeding T. F. Brosnahan, de- 
ceased. 


C. W. Sunderbrink has been appointed 
assistant to freight traffic manager and 
industrial agent of the New York Central, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. G. J. 
Lunz has been appointed assistant to 
freight traffic manager at Pittsburgh. 


E. S. Farrell, traveling freight and 
passenger agent on the Union Pacific at 
Eugene, Ore., has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent at Bend, Ore., succeeding John 
W. Padden, who has been transferred to 
Tacoma, Wash., relieving Richard Ward. 


J. W. Boysen, traveling freight agent 
for the Kansas City Southern-Louisiana & 
Arkansas at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
promoted to general agent at Joplin, Mo., 
succeeding J. A. Christian, who has been 
appointed local agent at Kansas City. 


Walter Wall Kremer, whose promo- 
tion to general freight agent of the Cana- 
dian Pacific and the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., was announced in the 
Railway Age of January 4, was born at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., on May 10, 1900, and 
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entered railway service on October 1, 1917, 
with the Pennsylvania at Kalamazoo. On 
October 1, 1924, he went with the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis as traveling freight 
agent at Detroit and on January 1, 1929, 
he went with the Canadian Pacific as 
traveling freight agent at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Mr. Kremer was promoted to dis- 
trict freight representative at Detroit on 
December 1, 1934, and to district freight 
agent at St. Louis, Mo., on January 1,:1939. 
His promotion to general freight agent was 
effective January 1. 


Harry A. Witte has been appointed di- 
vision freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind., succeeding Lloyd W. Baker, who 
has been transferred to Dayton, Ohio, to 
succeed H. E. Warburton, who has re- 
tired after almost 50 years of service. 


William A. Stitt, traveling freight 
representative for the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Portland, Ore., has 
been promoted to general agent at that 
point, succeeding Charles E. Burnett, 
whose death on December 13 was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 21. 


R. B. Eagleston, supervisor of re- 
search in the traffic department of the 
United States Gypsum Company, Chicago, 
and an instructor in transportation at 
Northwestern University, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of traffic research and 
statistics of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, a newly created position, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo. Prior to 
his connection with the U. S. Gypsum 
Company, Mr. Eagleston was with the 
Illinois Central as assistant director of the 
research and development bureau. 


W. T. Stevenson, general freight traf- 
fic manager, New York Central system, 
with headquarters at New York, has re- 
tired after more than 44 years of service. 
J. P. Patterson, assistant general freight 
traffic manager, has been appointed senior 
assistant to vice-president, freight traffic. 
D. E. Gelatt, freight traffic manager, and 
M. R. Garrison, assistant general freight 
agent, have been appointed assistants to 
vice-president, freight traffic. J. P. Der- 
vin, assistant freight traffic manager, has 
been appointed freight traffic manager at 
New York, succeeding Mr. Gelatt. G. H. 
Clark, general freight agent, has been 
appointed assistant freight traffic manager 
at New York. J. M. Breen, assistant 
general freight agent, has been promoted 
to general freight agent, New York. W. 
R. Dallow, assistant to freight traffic man- 
ager, has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent. 


Harry L. Lauby, whose appointment 
as eastern traffic manager of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at New York, 
was announced in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 18, was born at Pottstown, Pa., Au- 
gust 19, 1891. He entered railroad service 
on December 21, 1910, as stenographer on 
the Unoin Pacific, becoming successively 
ticket clerk, chief clerk and_ soliciting 
freight and\ passenger agent. During the 
World War, Mr. Lauby served with the 
United States army, returning to the Union 
Pacific in March, 1920, as chief clerk, trat- 
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Help “LOCALS” 
gain “EXPRESS”’ 
POPULARITY! 


“A high percentage of availability and nearly perfect on-time 
records”, So states the Southern Railway about the six new Diesel 
powered, air-conditioned coach trains placed in local service on their 
system during 1939. Economical to operate, these units, built by the 
St. Louis Car Co., are powered by Fairbanks-Morse Diesels—prime 
movers in which Nickel alloy steels and Nickel cast irons are used for 
numerous important, stressed components. 
. ° 4 
ame CONSULTATION INVITED on railway applications of ferrous and non- 


ferrous metals strengthened and toughened by additions of Nickel. Your inquiry 
to the address below will bring a prompt reply. 


800 HP Fairbanks-Morse Diesel directly con- 
nected to Westinghouse generator. This five- 
cylinder opposed-piston Diesel employs 
strong, wear-resisting Nickel alloy steels and 
Nickel cast irons to assure long, trouble-free 
service life. Nickel-containing alloys have 
proved particularly reliable for railway Diesel 
engine parts. 








These Fairbanks-Morse 
engine parts are 


NICKEL ALLOY STEELS 


Camshafts 
Oil pump timing gears 
Drive gears, pinions 
Blower gears 
Chain sprockets 
Governor gears 
Oil and water pump gears 
Crankshaft coupling 
Misc. control yalves 


NICKEL CAST IRONS 


Cylinder block main sections 
Pistons 
Crankshafts 
Injection pump bodies 
Lubricating oil pump bodies 
Cylinder liners 


MONEL 
Water pump shafts 








THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. New vor: xv. 
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fic department, at Philadelphia, Pa. Later, 
he became freight traffic agent and on Oc- 
tober 15, 1925, was appointed general agent 
with headquarters as before at Philadel- 





Harry L. Lauby 


phia. On November 15, 1938, he was trans- 
ferred to New York, and on February 1, 
1940, became assistant traffic manager at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Mr. Lauby was 
appointed traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters as before at Salt Lake City, on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1940, which position he held until 
his recent appointment. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Thomas Ernest Price, whose promo- 
tion to district engineer of the Manitoba 


. district of the Canadian Pacific, with head- 


quarters at Winnipeg, Man, was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of January 11, 
was born at Liverpool, England, in 1887, 
and graduated in engineering from McGill 
University in 1910. He first entered rail- 
way service on April 29, 1907, on the Ca- 
nadian Pacific, and after graduation he re- 
turned to that road on April 24, 1909, as 
a transitman at Vancouver, B. C. On May 


17, 1910, he was appointed assistant ma-. 


sonry inspector at Nelson, B. C., and on 
August 11, 1911, he was promoted to as- 
sistant engineer, engaged on hydro-electric 





Thomas Ernest Price 


power surveys in British Columbia and the 
construction of the Coquitlam terminals. 
Mr. Price was promoted to division engi- 
neer of the Vancouver division, with head- 
quarters at Vancouver, on September 1, 
1912, and during the first World War he 


RAILWAY AGE 


served as a lieutenant with the Canadian 
Railway Troops in France and Belgium. 
He returned to the Canadian Pacific on 
May 1, 1919, as division engineer, at Van- 
couver, the position he held until his recent 
promotion on January 1. 


MECHANICAL 


Millard A. Pinney, foreman on the 
Pennsylvania at Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been appointed assistant electrical engi- 
neer, in the office of the assistant vice- 
president-chief of motive power, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., to succeed 
I. V. Goodman, who died on December 
18, 1940. 


H. R. Naylor, assistant works manager, 
car department, Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., has been 
promoted to works manager, succeeding 
John Burns, who has retired because of 
ill health after more than 21 years in that 
position. Bernard Faughman, general 
freight car foreman, Angus shops, has been 
promoted to assistant works manager, to 
succeed Mr. Naylor. 


SPECIAL 


L. E. Pearce, lieutenant of police on 
the Fort Wayne division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, has been promoted to captain of po- 
lice of the Fort Wayne and Grand Rapids 
divisions, with headquarters at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., succeeding H. W. Quell- 
horst, who has been transferred to the 
New York division. 


OBITUARY 


Richard J. Hopper, general eastern 
freight agent of the New York Central, 
with headquarters at New York, died on 
January 21 at his home in Westwood, N. 
J., after an illness of a year, at the age 
of 63. 


Charles W. Julier, who retired as su- 
perintendent of transportation for the Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., at St. Louis, 
Mo., on July 1, 1939, died on January 17 
at the Missouri Baptist hospital in that 
city. 


E. Howard Bankard, who was pur- 
chasing agent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
from 1898 to 1918, died at his home in 
Pikesville, Baltimore County, Md., on 
January 1. During federal control Mr. 
Bankard was chairman of the Allegheny 
Region of the Regional Purchasing Or- 
ganization of the United States Railroad 
Administration, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; 


Charles R. Hudson, a vice-president of 
the National Railways of Mexico from 
April 1, 1909 to 1917, died at San Marino, 
Cal., on January 17. Mr. Hudson was 
born on September 29, 1860, and entered 
railway service in November, 1877, serv- 
ing in various positions on a number of 
roads in the southwest. On January 1, 
1903, he became general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Mexican Central. He 
later became traffic manager of that road, 
president of the San Antonio & Aransas 
Pass, vice-president of the Mexican Cen- 
tral, and vice-president of the National 
Railways of Mexico. Mr. Hudson also 
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served for a time as vice-president of the 
Cuba Railroad. 


Charles E. Muller, assistant chief 
freight traffic officer of the Seaboard Air 
Line, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va,, 
died at his home in that city on January 
18, after an illness of several months, at 
the age of 57. A photograph of Mr. Muller 
and a biographical sketch of his railway 
career were published in the Railway Age 
of June 22, 1940, in connection with his 
appointment as assistant chief freight traffic 
officer. 


Ray M. Brown, assistant to general 
superintendent of motive power of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at New 
York, who retired on December 31, 1940, 
after 41 years of service, died on January 
17, after an illness of six months, at the 
age of 61. Mr. Brown was born on April 
9, 1879, at Ashtabula, Ohio, and entered 
the service of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern (now New York Central) as 
machinist apprentice at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1899, and subsequently served on that road 
as draftsman, apprentice instructor, chief 
draftsman and assistant engineer of motive 
power. From 1915 to 1924 Mr. Brown 
was assistant engineer and engineer of mo- 
tive power of the New York Central at 
New York, then becoming assistant super- 
intendent motive power. In 1926, he was 
appointed superintendent of motive power, 
which position he held until 1934, when he 
became assistant to the general superinten- 
dent of motive power, with direct super- 
vision over the general locomotive repair 
shops. 


George Robert Loyall, corporate 
president and director of the Norfolk 
Southern, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va., died at Asheville, N. C., on January 
20, after a long illness, at the age of 73. 
Mr. Loyall was born on December 3, 1867, 
at Shadwell, Va., and entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1880 as telegraph operator and sta- 
tion agent for the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
From 1882 to 1894 he served as operator, 
dispatcher, chief dispatcher and master of 
trains for the East Tennessee, Virginia 
& Georgia (now Southern). He was ap- 
pointed superintendent for the Southern 
at Louisville, Ky., in 1894, being trans- 
ferred to Asheville, N. C., in 1898. From 
1903 to 1906, he served as superintendent 
and assistant general superintendent of the 
Eastern district of the Southern at Char- 
lotte, N. C., and in 1907 became general 
superintendent of the Middle district at 
Knoxville, Tenn. He served as assistant 
vice-president in charge of operation of 
the Southern system from 1917 to period 
of federal control, at Washington, D. C., 
then becoming assistant federal manager 
of the Southern lines, Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio, Piedmont & Northern, Alabama 
& Vicksburg, and assistant regional direc- 
tor, Southern region, in charge of opera- 
tion of all railroads, at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Loyall became assistant vice-president in 
charge of operation of the Southern system 
in 1920, at Washington, D. C., and in 1921 
became president and director of the Nor- 
folk Southern, which road went into re- 
ceivership in July, 1932. Mr. Loyall also 
served as receiver for the Norfolk South- 
ern from July 28, 1932, to November, 1933. 
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